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THE MAN WHO HISSED. 


By DUTTON COOK. 





THE composers, no less than the dramatists, have suffered from the i 
arts of the adapter. Not long since, the opera that left its native | 
city and ventured upon foreign travel became forthwith the certain | 
object of attack ; it fell among thieves, was stripped of its raiment, 
wounded, and left half-dead. In England, it must be said, there 
was wont to be very wanton dealing with the scores of the con- 
tinental composers. In what strange guise were certain famous 
operas first presented upon our stage! What sins had Sir Henry | 
Bishop, and Messrs. Tom Cooke, Rophino Lacy, and others, to 
answer for in relation to their editing and arranging and tinkering 
of divers Italian, French, and German operas! No wonder a his- 
torian of music in England wrote of certain most distinguished 
works that they had been first presented here in forms ‘ that gave 
but the faintest notion of the originals ;’ they had been so mutilated 
and crowded with interpolations ‘ to suit what was then considered 
the taste of an English audience.’ : 
But if operatic music suffered in England, be it understood 
that sundry scores were subjected to very cruel usage in France. 
It would be hard to discover, indeed, a more grievous offender 
’gainst musical properties and the moral rights of composers than 
t é Frenchman, Castil-Blaze, notorious for his rearrangement and 


maiming of the works in turn of Gluck, Grétry, Mozart, Rossini, 
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Beethoven, Vogel, and Weber—especially of Weber. As Hector 
Berlioz noted, while the adapter was yet alive, ‘Il n’y a presque 
pas une partition de ces maitres qu'il n’ait retravaillée a sa facon; 
je crois qu’il est fou!’ There was much method, however, in the 
madness of M. Castil-Blaze. He was born, it seems, in 1784, and 
died in 1857. Many years of his life were devoted to the perse- 
cution and outrage of his musical predecessors and contemporaries, 

Weber’s Der Freischiitz was first produced in Berlin in 1821, 
The opera had originally been called the Jiger’s Bride ; but Weber 
had been urged by Count Bruhl, the Berlin impresario, to abandon 
that title, as too weak and colourless. Der F'reischiitz, it wag 
urged, was the name properly belonging to the subject, and well 
suited to its wild romantic spirit. Strange to say, a preliminary 
trial of the now famous overture, in the course of a concert given at 
Dresden by Barmann, the clarionette-player, was scarcely satisfac- 
tory. Great expectation had been excited as to the opera; the 
most contradictory reports concerning Weber and his music and his 
innovative ideas obtained currency. The audience listened atten- 
tively. But they were unable to grasp the composer’s meaning; 
the novelty of the instrumental effects rather puzzled than pleased; 
the melodies seemed indistinct, were not to be comprehended im- 
mediately. The applause was of a feeble half-hearted sort. Weber 
was not discouraged, however. He wrote to his friend Lichtenstein: 
‘I am prepared to hear that there is much in the work which is 
wholly new to the stage, much which may not be understood at 
once; but, please God, I have hit upon the right thing!’ At the 
first performance of the opera in its entirety, the overture was 
received with enthusiasm, and rapturously encored. ‘The first act, 
however, did not impress the audience very favourably, and but 
slight applause attended its close. Kilian’s air, with laughing 
, chorus, though sung intelligently, proved ineffective ‘from a want 
of appreciation of its musical audacity.’ Max’s aria was admired, 
but Caspar’s drinking song was not understood. There was a dis- 
position among certain of the critics to regard the opera as mono- 
tonous, one idea’d, a mere melodrama, a singspiel. ‘A whole act 
without a female voice!’ they cried. ‘Is this the composer who 1s 
to surpass Spontini?’ But the grand scena of the soprano ™ 
the second act, the marvellous music of the Wolf’s Glen, of the m- 
cantation and the casting of the magic bullets, the song of the 
bridesmaids, the air of Aennchen, half merry, half sad, and the 
grand finale were not to be denied. The famous huntsmens 
chorus, by and by to become one of the most popular numbers 
the score, only won the ear of the public completely after some eight 
or nine representations of the opera. The success of Der Freischitz 
was indisputable. Thunders of applause and thousands of voices 
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summoned the composer before the curtain. He appeared at last, 
leading by the hand Madame Seidler and Fraulein Eunicke, the 
representatives of his Agathe and Aennchen. Flowers strewed the 
stage ; copies of congratulatory verses were flung from the boxes. 
‘Critics, artists, and dilettanti,’ writes Weber’s biographer, his son 
Max, ‘ were all intoxicated ; all with one accord—for that night at 
least —had no words but of delight, joy, and praise.’ 

At Vienna Der Freischiitz may be said to have met with its 
first troubles. To his great mortification, the composer was re- 
quired to make many important changes in his work. The Emperor 
had absolutely forbidden the use of firearms upon the stage ; it was 
necessary therefore to substitute crossbows for guns, and the find- 
ing of enchanted bolts in a hollow tree for the casting of the 
magic bullets. The strict Austrian censorship further objected to 
the introduction of a holy hermit and to the diabolical presence of 
Zamiel upon the stage as offences against religion, and it was 
ordered that the music of the fiend should be played behind the 
scenes, so as only to be faintly heard by the audience. Weber was 
in despair. ‘ What is to be done with this absurd censorship ?’ he 
cried. All expostulation was in vain; and thus strangely modified 
the opera was first presented to the Viennese. ‘I will tell you 
what these people do,’ Weber wrote presently to Frau von Chezy, 
the elderly poetess, who supplied him with the libretto of his 
Euryanthe—one of the worst of opera-books. ‘ Should you go to 
market and buy a couple of geese, and it comes to the knowledge 
of the censorship, they would be sure to say that you could not 
possibly want two whole geese for your small household, and that 
there must be something wrong in the matter. Thereupon, one of 
your geese would have to be ‘‘ cut out’?! Weber did not suffer 
alone, however. He could not but chuckle maliciously when he 
found the censorship forbidding the performance of Schiller’s William 
Tell in Vienna, although the Emperor himself had said simply of 
the play, ‘I don’t know what harm there is in it, or why people 
should object to it.” ’ 

_ In London the reception of the opera had not been in the first 
Instance particularly cordial, though subsequently marked success 
was obtained by Weber’s music. So popular, indeed, did certain of 
the melodies become, that a gentleman, during the run of the opera, 
advertising for a man-servant, found it necessary to stipulate, it 
was said, that he should not be able to whistle any airs from Der 
Freischiitz, At the Lyceum Theatre in 1824, when the opera was 
first produced, the company, consisting of a few singers who could 
= act and a few actors who could not sing, was quite inadequat, 
° Cope with a work of such importance. Braham was engaged 


rst tenor, however, and the part of Caspar was divided betwe- 
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Mr. Bennett, the tragedian, and the basso, Henry Phillips, who, 
in a new character, Rollo, the third huntsman, was required to sing 
the music Weber had allotted to Caspar, but with which the Lyceum 
Caspar did not pretend to deal; he could merely speak the words of 
the part, ‘make up’ for it, and attitudinise. Caspar’s drinking. 
song, delivered by Phillips, with a dance between the verses, was 
loudly hissed. There was hissing, too, when it was found that the 
owl in the incantation scene, owing to a defect in the machinery, 
could only flap one wing; when the skeleton hunt in the air stuck 
fast, and could not be persuaded either to advance or retire; and 
when Zamiel, troubled by the fumes of the red fire burning all round 
him, was overcome by a violent fit of coughing. After these mis- 
haps, however, the opera prospered, and was presently produced 
both at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, while a German troop 
appeared in London to exhibit and execute the work in its native 
tongue. Genest records bluntly, in his History of the Stage, 
‘Weber’s music was considered particularly good; a rage was 
excited for adapting the German piece to the English stage; six 
alterations were made of it.’ Some of these versions, however, 
dispensed with Weber’s music. 

In Paris Der Freischiitz had quite its most serious misfortunes 
to encounter. M. Castil-Blaze, in an account of the matter he 
thought it worth while to publish after a long interval, protested 
that in the first instance he had presented the opera in its purity to 
the Parisian public—‘ respect for the work and its author had pre- 
vented him from making the least change.’ It must be said, how- 
ever, that M. Castil-Blaze had not previously been credited with 
much respect for musical composers and their compositions. But 
he declared that the opera as Weber left it had been not simply 
disapproved by the Parisians, but ‘ sifflé, meurtri, bafoué, navre, 
moqué, conspué, turlupiné, hué, vilipendié, terrassé, déchiré, lacére, 
cruellement enfoncé, jusqu’au troisitme dessous.’ This was at 
the Odéon in 1824. M. Castil-Blaze withdrew the original Der 
Freischiitz, and proceeded to reintroduce it with a new name and 
in an altered shape. A dramatist, appropriately named Sauvage, 
was employed to rewrite the libretto. The scene was now laid in 
Scotland, and the opera entitled Robin des Bois, ow les Trois 
Balles. Much of Weber’s music was certainly preserved, but the 
order of the numbers was changed. There were grave omissions, 
especially of such portions of the work as it was thought invited the 
ridicule of the audience ; and there were sundry interpolations of the 
compositions of M. Castil-Blaze himself, likely, as he judged, t 
gratify his public. As Berlioz described it, Der Freischiitz was 
presented, not in its original beauty, but ‘ mutilé, vulgarise, torture 
et insulté.’ The opera was executed by an admirable orchestra, § 
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mediocre chorus, and ‘ des chanteurs affreux.’ The best of these 
was a Madame Pouilley, who appeared as Agathe, renamed Annette 
by the adapter, and who possessed some skill as a vocalist, but was 
without dramatic intelligence, passion, or‘ élan d’Ame.’ The grand 
air in the second act, delivered merely as a vocal exercise with im- 
perturbable sang-froid, naturally made no impression. Berlioz 
confessed that it was some time before he discovered ‘les trésors 
d’inspiration’ which it contained. The waltz, the huntsmen’s 
chorus, the bridesmaids’ song, and the prayer of Agathe—half of it 
being suppressed—decidedly pleased the Parisians; it was dis- 
covered, too, that the overture possessed ‘ une certaine verve bizarre,’ 
that Max’s aria was not without dramatic intentions, and that the 
eccentricities of the incantation scene were most amusing. Soon 
all Paris flocked to see Robin des Bois; it enjoyed three hundred 
representations, the treasury of the Odéon was filled to overflowing, 
and M. Castil-Blaze profited to the amount of 100,000 francs, any 
share of which he declined to allow to Weber. The composer had 
to endure the further mortification of reflecting that the success of 
Robin des Bois completely destroyed his hopes of producing in 
Paris his Der Freischiitz in its proper form and under his own 
direction. He could but address a letter of expostulation to 
M. Castil-Blaze, who replied that the alterations of which the 
German composer complained had been the means of securing the 
success of Robin des Bois, and that M. Weber was most ungrateful 
to address reproaches to the man who had done the most to popu- 
larise him in France ! 

Weber met with many sympathisers, however. He was viewed 
as a reformer, an innovator, the leader of a new school; his com- 
positions were as protests against the conventionalities, the frivoli- 
ties, the imbecilities of ordinary opera—French and Italian. It was 
left for a later day to discover that in Weber’s style lurked the 
germs of Wagnerism; that Wagner’s ‘ music-drama’ was but a 
one-sided development of Weber’s operatic method. But through- 
out his career Weber had insisted upon what may be called the 
Wagnerian principle—that opera should combine all the excellences 
of every sister art. 

Among the most devoted of Weber’s Parisian admirers was 
Hector Berlioz, who, at the period of the production of Robin des 
Bois, was a young medical student with a consuming passion for 
Music. Berlioz admits that, in the first instance, his preposses- 
sions were in favour of the old masters of music, whom he had so 
long regarded with an exclusive and intolerant reverence; but he 
speedily became a convert to the new school. Soon he knew by 
heart the score of Der F'reischiitz. Maltreated and maimed as the 
opera was at the Odéon, there exhaled from the music, as he said, 
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‘un arome sauvage dont la délicieuse fraicheur m’enivrait.’ Berlioz 
found himself, he confessed, overwhelmed by a torrent of sensationg 
until then unknown to him. 

Berlioz, with his friend and fellow-student Dubouchet, another 
denizen of the Quartier Latin, but in later years one of the most 
esteemed and prosperous of French physicians, attended at the 
Odéon night after night to witness the representations of Robin deg 
Bois, and to listen to as much of Weber’s music as M. Castil- 
Blaze would permit. They were something more than amateurs: 
they were enthusiasts, fanatics; they constituted themselves the 
special champions of Weber and his music. At the sixth or seventh 
performance a gross red-headed dolt, sitting beside the two friends 
in the pit, presumed to hiss the grand air of Agathe, denouncing it 
as baroque, and declaring that there was nothing worth listening 
to in the opera save only the waltz and the huntsmen’s chorus. 
The indignant friends forthwith pounced upon this Beotian critic, 
and roughly bundled him out of the theatre. ‘ C’était alors notre 
maniére de discuter,’ writes Berlioz. The pit applauded the prompt 
action of the amateurs. ‘I know the fellow,’ observed Dubouchet, 
adjusting his cravat, rumpled somewhat in the rude process of 
ejecting the offender. ‘ What could be expected from him? He’s 
a grocer’s shopman in the Rue Saint-Jacques.’ 

Fifty years ago certain critics divided the world into bourgeois 
and artistes. To call a man an épicicr was to condemn him severely. 

Robin des Bois was still attracting crowds to the Odéon, although 
six months had passed since the first performance of the opera. A 
sick man was carried into the Hespice de la Pitié. He was sufler- 
ing from apoplexy or repletion: he had overtaxed his digestive 
system at the wedding-feast of his employer—a grocer in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques. 

The patient was tended carefully at the Hospice. One of the 
medical students, passing by the sufferer’s bed, recognised him. It 
was the man who had hissed Agathe’s grand scena—known 10 
English audiences as ‘Softly sighs.’ The medical student was 
named Dubouchet. 

The malady afflicting the man who had hissed Weber proved to 
be more serious than the faculty had at first judged it to be. I 
brief, the man died. No friends or kindred came forward to claim his 
remains of the hospital authorities. Under such circumstances, 
the bodies of those who die at the hospital are not buried. They 
are employed in promoting a knowledge of human anatomy and 
physiology. Plainly, they are sold to the students for the purposes 
of dissection. A whole body may be thus purchased, or a portion 


merely, according to the good pleasure of the student, or the state 
of his purse. 
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Dubouchet calmly surveyed all that was mortal of the grocer’s 
shopman. ‘This, then, was the creature he had, with the help of 
Berlioz, thrust out of the Odéon! He shed no tears, however, as 
he contemplated his vanquished foe; he simply bought the body— 
the whole of it. 

‘Francois,’ said Dubouchet to one of the attendants in the 
dissecting-room, ‘this is one of my acquaintances. Take care of 
him. Voila une préparation seche a faire! 

Fifteen years passed. The whirligig of Time brings in his re- 
venges. A great change had come over the Parisian musical mind 
touching Weber and his works. Special homage was now to be 
paid to Der Freischiitz. M. Duponchel, the manager of the Grand 
Opéra, had decided upon a most complete revival of the work in its 
integrity. There was to be an end for ever of the hacked and hewn, 
misshapen, scarecrow Itobin des Bois. The composer’s intentions 
were to be carried out absolutely. He was dead, it was true; the 
more reason for treating his composition with exceeding reverence. 
But one change was to be made; that. was unavoidable, however. 
Spoken dialogue was opposed to all the traditions of grand opera ; 
it was indispensably necessary that recitatives should be added to 
Weber’s score. But these were to be supplied by a musician whose 
devotion to the cause was quite beyond all question. The musician 
was the medical student of 1824—Hector Berlioz. 

M. Duponchel was a manager delighting in mise-en-scéne. 
Opera was to him nothing if not a spectacle. Music availed not, 
to his thinking, but as the accompaniment of pageantry and pro- 
cessions, the excuse for splendid scenery, brilliant costumes, costly 
accessories, ingenious stage-management, and hosts of supernume- 
raries. He was laughed at by Berlioz and others as ‘le célébre 
inventeur du dais.” He had introduced, as a principal element of 
success, a grand dais or canopy in all the operas brought forward 
during his term of management. Berlioz describes him as ‘]’auteur 
du dais de La Juive, de La Reine de Chypre, du Prophete; le 
createur du dais flottant, du dais mirobolant, du dais des dais,’ 
ke. Duponchel stirred himself to ‘mount,’ with due complete- 
hess, luxury, and splendour, Der Freischiitz at the Grand Opéra. 
He was resolved that every justice, and something more, should be 
paid to Weber’s designs. 

It may be noted that stage-management had been dear to Weber, 
and that he took the keenest interest in the preparation of the 
Scenery, dresses, and decorations of his operas. ‘Tieck had been 
a to ridicule him because of the incessant trouble he took with 
a and absurd minutix’ of representation. It was be- 

“ila man of genius, Tieck declared, to display so much ‘ little- 


minded anxiety’ about the ‘ machinery nonsense’ of the stage. Weber 









































































852 THE MAN WHO HISSED. 
pursued his own course, however, meeting with much difficulty from 
the conservatism of the managers, their dread of innovations and 
experiments. At the first production of the opera the composer 
found himself opposed by the scene-painter. The romantic spirit 
upon which Weber set so much store was not perceptible in the 
cold classical pictures of Herr Gropius: the wild Bohemian forests 
had subsided into parks, carefully planned and planted ; the humble 
chamber of Agathe had assumed the aspect of a baronial hall. The 
treatment of the Wolf’s Glen became a subject of warm discussion, 
The scene-painter proposed that the spectral and fantastic horrors 
of the incantation scene should be only faintly indicated —‘ shadowed 
forth by a convulsion of the elements.” But Weber insisted that 
his diabolical apparitions should be real, palpable, and substantial, 
‘Your designs are too delicate,’ he said to Herr Gropius. ‘ They 
would better suit Hamlet or Macbeth. What has my music to do 
with these misty forms and indistinct terrors? Give me my owl 
with flaming eyes, and real fluttering bats; spare neither spectres 
nor skeletons ; let the horrors go on increasing and multiplying as 
the balls are cast.’ He approved, however, the scene-painter’s 
suggestion that the wild skeleton hunt in the air should grow, as it 
were, out of the smoke of Caspar’s fire. With the dresses he had 
much difficulty. Those prepared by the management he pronounced 
too spruce, too elegant, too ‘stagy,’ for the wild character of his 
subject. ‘ Do away,’ he said, ‘with all your embroidery and buttons, 
and your tights and dancing-shoes and gold lace, and give me the 
rough, wild, unadorned costumes of the Thirty Years’ War.’ But 
he was compelled to give way, and the ‘ballet-dancer’ costumes all 
remained. He was told that the refined public of Berlin would not 
tolerate the coarse rude dresses he had proposed. At Dresden he 
made another and more successful attempt at reform in this direc- 
tion. In an old royal hunting establishment at Dresden he found 
a series of stone figures of huntsmen of the very period he required. 
He hurried the theatrical costumier to the spot, and exclaimed, 
‘Now copy me these jolly old fellows for my J’reischiitz people! 
As his biographer records, ‘Every scrap of scenery, every trifle 
among the properties, every effect of lighting, was examined, re 
hearsed, altered, and improved under Weber’s direction. On the 
Wolf’s Glen, more especially, he bestowed a constant attention.’ 
It was but a confined stage at Dresden, and the completeness of 
the Berlin representation, therefore, was hardly to be expected; 
but he roused to enthusiasm all concerned in the performance of his 
opera, and the romantic horrors of the incantation scene were most 
etfectively presented. The mechanical eagle and owl were expressly 
manufactured for the composer at Berlin, under the superintendence 
of his faithful friend Lichtenstein, and duly transmitted to Dresde. 
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Berlioz discussed with M. Duponchel the stage-management and 
scenic accessories of the opera. Duponchel was distressed that he 
could not introduce a dais and a procession; he resolved, however, 
that he would do all he possibly could in the way of decorating Der 
Freischitz. 

‘We shall want a skull for the invocation of Zamiel,’ said 
Berlioz, ‘and a skeleton among the other apparitions of the Wolf's 
Glen. I hope you are not going to give us a mere skull of paste- 
board, and skeletons painted on the scene, like those in Don Juan.’ 

‘I don’t know any other way of doing it,’ answered M. Dupon- 
chel. ‘That seems to me the only way, indeed.’ 

‘The only way! Why not a real skull, at any rate ?’ 

‘ Ah, if you’ll undertake to provide a real skull !’ 

'~ Berlioz, for the moment, had forgotten Dubouchet. But he 
hurried to another old medical friend and fellow-student, who had 
now attained great professional eminence, Dr. Vidal. 

‘Can you lend me a skeleton, doctor ?’ asked Berlioz. 

‘IT haven’t a skeleton,’ said Dr. Vidal. ‘ But here’s a very nice 
skull. Take care of it; I set store upon it. In life it belonged to 
a German professor, who died of grief and poverty.’ 

‘T’ll take care of it.’ And Berlioz departed with the skull under 
his arm. 

He met Dubouchet, by the merest chance. An idea occurred 
to him. 

‘How about our old friend, the amateur ?’ 

‘Which amateur? What old friend?’ . 

‘The shopman we turned out of the Odéon for hissing Weber.’ 

‘Ah, he’s all right. He fills a case in my consulting-room, 
hung on wires and beautifully put together. There’s not a bone 
missing, not even one of his phalanges. Only the skull is a little 
damaged.’ 

‘I want you to lend him to me. ‘There is a part he can play 
to perfection at the Opera.’ 

‘T don’t understand.’ 

‘You will shortly.’ 

‘Un secret de comédie? Well, I’ll send you the skeleton.’ 

In a box, corded and locked, the poor shopman’s bones reached 
the opera-house. 

‘ You see this young man ?’ said Berlioz to the property-master. 
‘He is about to make his first appearance upon the stage. His 
costume will be very simple. You will provide him with an iron 
tod, to be secured to his back, so that he may bear himself as stiffly 


a8 M. Petipa when he is about to pirouette. Afterwards you will 
Place a torch in his right hand.’ 


‘T understand, sir.’ 
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‘But as his head is rather shattered you will substitute thig 
one.’ Berlioz produced the skull of the German professor. 

‘I understand, sir.’ 

¢<¢ Alas, poor Yorick!”’ This is the skull of a savant who died 
of hunger. ‘That is the skull of a grocer who died of indigestion, 
‘To what base uses we may return, Horatio!’ You will make a 
hole in the grocer’s skull. Don’t be afraid; nothing will come out— 
it is as empty now as ever it was. ‘This is the skull Caspar’s 
sword will pierce in the incantation scene. He will hold it aloft, 
and the blue-fire will fizz all round it.’ 

‘IT understand, sir.’ 

Thus at every representation of Der I’reischiitz upon the stage 
of the Grand Opéra, at the moment of Zamiel’s terrible cry, ‘Me 
voila !’ the tempest raged, the lightnings flashed, a tree was riven 
by a thunderbolt, all in strict accordance with the directions of the 
composer, and there appeared the skeleton of the man who had 
hissed Weber’s music, waving weirdly in the air a flaming torch! 
The lurid glare of Bengal lights revealed the reality of the skeleton, 
its perfect preservation, and the neatness and precision with which 
the bones were joined together. 

Berlioz, in his relation of the story, muses upon the strange 
chance that had given dramatic occupation to the remains of the 
grocer’s shopman. ‘ Qui jamais ett pensé qu'il débuterait précisé- 
ment dans cet ouvrage? Ilaune meilleure téte et plus de bon 
sens 2 cette heure. I ne siffle plus!’ 

After all, there were those’who survived and flourished who had 
behaved worse to Weber than did the poor shopman. Berlioz might 
as well have left the man’s bones alone. It is but a poor sort of 
vengeance that is wreaked upon a skeleton. But the story may 
not be true—merely the fantasy of a composer much given to 
fantasies. 

And perhaps it may be held that in the result, if indirectly, 
some measure of revenge was permitted the insulted bones of the 
grocer. A certain atonement was exacted from the imperious and 
tyrannical composer. 

Der Freischiitz, although every note of Weber’s music was 
respected, and the scenic accessories and adornments were beyond 
all reproach, met with little success at the Grand Opéra. The 
recitatives added by Berlioz were but coldly received. ‘They were 
not hissed, it is true; but critical opinion pronounced them 4s 
unsuited to the purpose for which they were designed, inharmonious, 
incomprehensible. Soon they were laid aside, and they have neve 
been resumed. 











































IRISH REMEDIES. 





Tue recently-renewed agitation by a new Irish party of various intri- 
cate problems, disconnected with each other, yet for a purpose arti- 
ficially combined, has tempted an impartial observer at a distance 
to offer a few practical reflections. No changes in the land law— 
not even that most sweeping one, the erection of as many small 
peasant freeholds as the most advanced Parnellite would approve— 
will seriously alter the conditions of life in Ireland, as long as 
the social standard remains what it is. It is the difference of this 
social standard which so quickly transforms the Irish in the United 
States to a different people. The second generation often loses the 
romantic attractiveness of the witty, improvident, good-humoured 
Paddy; but in all serious respects the immigrant Irishman’s chil- 
dren are much improved. A large percentage of the Irish who go to 
Canada, to the United States, and to Australia prosper and enrich 
themselves, though there is likewise a smaller number who do no 
better than at home, as is inevitable in any population, unless a 
‘picked’ one. The Irish almost always do better elsewhere than in 
Ireland, not so much because of political conditions, but because the 
standard of living is higher. ‘They cannot be content with less 
than their neighbours ; they must have many things which at home 
even a well-to-do shopkeeper would leave to his ‘ betters ;’ they are 
transported into a totally different level, and are peculiarly quick at 
adapting their life to the details involved in the change. It will be 
two generations before such will be the result of even the most 
fundamental dislocation of existing institutions in Ireland. It is 
worth notice that, notwithstanding the carefully-fostered hankering 
after State help in Ireland, the most practical and most quickly 
fruitful remedy for poverty has been managed by the very poorest 
entirely by themselves. Men and women have saved their passage- 
money, or borrowed it on their personal security only (almost in- 
vanlably repaying it out of their first earnings), and then set them- 
Selves to bring out their relatives ; and all this wholly unassisted, 
and almost undirected ; for there were always fewer Irish societies 
“onnected with emigration than was the case with other nationali- 
ties, and organisation was never thought of until within the last 
twenty years. Thus the very neediest of the Irish poor have, all 

one, successfully managed the only scheme which has hitherto 
in of any use to relieve their poverty. Let the new scheme be 

“a In opposition to this: let a peasant proprietary be established, 
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and each man be content with ten acres of land (in many cageg 
necessarily poor land), to be paid for in thirty-five years, instead of 
hundreds of acres of rich land obtainable within five years ; let the 
utmost liberty of cultivation be given; let the small usurer be re. 
strained, by exceptional legislation, from attaching the land or the 
goods of the peasant for the latter’s legitimate debts (say until the 
purchase-money has been paid), and yet in a quarter of a century 
I venture to say that, socially and economically, the condition of the 
country will scarcely have altered. Capital cannot be created, and 
loans must continue the only source of the money which is indis. 
pensable to turn a farm to account: the habits of the people are 
simple, and their wants few, it is true, but indolence and good-fel- 
lowship exist also, to the detriment of systematic work and good 
economy. No one shows a different example ; no one implies that a 
more complex kind of life, involving more physical and intellectual 
wants, is desirable or attainable; how, therefore, can any social 
improvement be expected? Mere possession of acres, few or many, 
does not raise a man in the intellectual scale; and unless such a 
rise be looked upon as a goal, human life in the remote agricultural 
districts of Ireland will sink more and more, even to the level of 
brute life. 

It is hoped by some that the possession of the political fran- 
chise will improve the Irish peasant, though others set against the 
intrinsically ennobling influence of the franchise the fact of the 
clerical influence, whose field will be, at least temporarily, enlarged. 
That the voters to whom the electoral franchise is to be extended 
will be for years still under ecclesiastical influence, if not control, is 
true; but the phase must be passed through, the evil is unavoid- 
able ; and the consequences of such influence will be rendered less 
important by precipitating the circumstances under which it will be 
used. There are times when one must trust to the common sense 
of a nation, as to the discretion of a boy bordering on manhood. 
His mistakes will educate him quicker than all your caution. To 
withhold dangerous liberties would be to provoke him to insane 
action ; trust to his ultimate common sense, and reason soon asserts 
her sway. Granted that for a few years the influence of the clergy 
will be apparently increased, still the intellectual emancipation con- 
sequent upon the use of the franchise will insensibly work its way; 
and gradually raise the standard of thought among the voters, until 
the sense of responsibility will wake within them, and with it 4 
spirit of independence. This phase must necessarily be reckoned 
upon; but it would be a bad compliment to pay to the bulk of 
Irishmen to consider such political tutelage as anything but a pas* 
ing disease—an incidental evil which, like the physical ailments at- 
tendant on childhood, will disappear in due time, and leave the 
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political constitution of the nation robuster than it has ever been 
ore. 

- There is one consideration to be taken into account in the some- 
what Sisyphean labour of governing Ireland under present circum- 
stances, and this is the wisdom of conceding something to the 
oetical nature of those neighbours whom, unfortunately, we are 
obliged to acknowledge as ‘strangers yet.’ ‘The recent history of 
Queen Anne’s reign by Dr. Burton dwells at length on the details 
of the union between England and Scotland. The case is not a 
complete parallel, but the general likeness is obvious. The Low- 
land Scotch are substantially of the same race as the English, the 
Kelts of the Highlands alone standing towards the dominant coun- 
try in the same relation as the Irish. The religious question, 
moreover, is a greater stumbling-block at present in Ireland than it 
was at any date in the case of Scotland. It is painful to acknow- 
ledge the fact that the disestablishment of the Irish Church has 
practically not conciliated the masses in Ireland; and it is only wise 
not to reckon on the miraculous effects which a few sanguine men 
wished to attribute to the working in the future of the new Univer- 
sity scheme, which recent events have already driven into the back- 
ground. It is also useless to blind oneself to the fact of the apparent 
ingratitude and irreconcilableness of the people, in the face of all 
efforts or proposals tending to the fragmentary alleviation of their 
poverty or their discontent ; useless, too, to shift the responsibility of 
insubordination from the excitable masses to their leaders of this or 
that section. Since the fact of the influence of inflammatory 
speeches upon the people is patent, it is scarcely worth while to lose 
time in denouncing the agitators ; we must make the best of things 
as they are, and leave barren discussion to the letter-writers in the 
hewspapers. 

Still, the union between England and Scotland may remain a 
guide for present policy : as attention was paid to the susceptibili- 
ties of a jealous people with sterling qualities, and a character worth 
turning to account for imperial purposes, so now a little more defer- 
ence might be judiciously infused into English policy as applied to 
the conciliation of the Irish masses. Scotland was won as much 
through her chivalrous affections, or even fancies, as through her 
interests ; and some degree of sympathy and appreciation, some 
relaxation of the wooden attitude of English opinion, which recog- 
lises no difference of race aptitudes and no methods of government 
but those suited to the matter-of-fact Saxon character, would be 
invaluable weapons at the present crisis. 

A little more Royal favour would not be bad policy; a little 
‘lous countenance to the religion of the majority and its minis- 
“ts would be advantageous; a little statesmanship shown in a 
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temperate disregard of Nonconformist and kindred opinion, and 
reasonable deference towards certain Irish prejudices. Sentimental] 
grievances are often the most stubborn; and an Englishman jp 
office ought to do violence to himself so far as to put himself in the 
place of an Irishman, and try to see things from the latter’s point 
of view. 

One of the most common Irish prejudices is that against the work- 
house. Strangely enough, this has always been reckoned against the 
Irish by a people themselves the most independent, the most stiff. 
backed, the most averse to beggary, in the world. On the other 
hand, this prejudice, praiseworthy in its motive, exists in Ireland 
side by side with the widest interpretation of the doctrine which 
Englishmen associate chiefly: with a modified Communism—i.e, 
State help. The abstract consideration, however, of such anoma- 
lies, and their causes, is untimely and out of place at present, 
unless Government and Parliament think discussion a higher duty 
than action, and literary theorists are willing to encourage them. 
I am aware that any policy involving an exceptional show of favour 
to Irish prejudices will be called a sensational policy ; none the less 
the experiment is worth trying. It is one of less cost to the coun- 
try than any other, and one involving no attack, real or apparent, 
on vested interests. It is one which would have a great social 
influence, beneficial to the country through the probable action of 
landlords who are at present chiefly absentees. We have more 
occasions in England than are at all necessary of seeing the Royal 
Family officiating at the opening of museums, churches, schools, 
hospitals, &c.; the distinction of Royal patronage is becoming less 
by its constant repetition, whereas in Ireland some good would be 
done by contact between the Queen’s children and the people. 
Again, in administering either charitable relief or distributing special 
grants, private gifts, &c., the agency of the Catholic parish pniest- 
hood might be successfully employed. The confidence of the people 
in their clergy is praiseworthy and natural; and where it is incon- 
venient we must remember that it is the outcome of circumstances 
for which past English policy is mainly responsible. Outside of 
local politics, the influence of the priest is almost always of a desir- 
able kind; he is the peacemaker of the community—often the only 
fairly educated man in it; always the confidant of the needs of his 
people, and scarcely less seldom their provider, to his own loss. He, 
if any one, is acquainted, in a detailed fashion, with the respective 
degrees of want among his flock; and he, much more than a tem 
porary visitor or inquirer on behalf of charitable persons at 4 dis- 
tance, is competent to see that no fraud occurs, and no partiality 
prevails, in the distribution of gifts. 

It is useless to discuss the abstract problem of land-tenure, or 
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the principle and probable working of the Disturbance Bill lately 
thrown out by the House of Lords. The disappointment of those 
who believed in its efficacy ought to be tempered by the remem- 
brance of the very slight practical effect which a far more sweeping 
measure, the Land Act of 1870, has had upon the whole vexed 
question of the land laws. Experience of land-tenure and liens 
upon land in the United States goes far to show that the restraints 
of laws are practically subordinate to the power of money—not in 
the sense of the latter technically overriding the law, but in that of 
the natural and inevitable relation between cash and insolvency. 
The harshest landlord in Ireland is nothing to the business-like holder 
of mortgages in the United States, where, besides, the ingrained 
habit of selling out on the slightest chance of a cash payment often 
steps in to check, or annul even, the provision made by law in 
nearly all the States to protect from seizure a man’s actual dwell- 
ing, one cow, and the sum of five hundred dollars. 

Emigration is certainly the most direct, most practical, and 
most successful remedy for present Irish evils, even were the fran- 
chise to be largely extended. But it is not the part of the State 
either to promote and encourage it, or to discountenance it. Com- 
panies, organised on purely business principles, would find it pay to 
make loans and provide facilities for emigration, the organisation of 
which isas much a trade as is that of any other system of transport- 
ation. As to conditions of life and chances of success, they are 
more satisfactory in the Colonies and the United States than they 
can be rendered by any amount of legislation in Ireland ; for it is to 
be borne in mind that legislation is next to useless while it conflicts 
with long usage. Witness the interval which took place between 
the passing of Catholic Emancipation and the beginning of the 
social and political fusion which the Bill was intended to facilitate. 
A remark has been made in Parliament on the contrast between 
the feeling towards England of those Irish emigrants who go to the 
United States and those who settle in British Colonies. I think 
the greater loyalty of the latter has been exaggerated. In men 
Who have attained social prominence or official rank of any degree 
this loyalty is a simple badge of office, very different from the pas- 
Slonate and narrow patriotism, ‘ out-heroding Herod,’ which dis- 
tinguishes the English-born or English-descended colonist. Among 
the masses it is no more than an acknowledgment of a sense of 
comfort and protection. In the United States, for converse reasons, 
Trish nationalism is the fashion, and is encouraged by certain 
shrewd politicians to become slightly rampant; but this feeling is 
Considerably toned down in the first generation born in America, 
and the irresistible tendency towards national amalgamation, with- 
out which America would become a veritable witch’s caldron, asserts 
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itself to the prejudice of Irish feeling. Henceforward the tie with 
the ‘old country’ becomes chiefly poetical. England probably rates 
at their true value the customary denunciations of her policy and 
her institutions, which are popular in American lecture-halls, but 
are used with a mental reservation which makes them as harmless 
as they are picturesque. A detail, which is also significant of the 
higher advantages of a new start in a new country over any possible 
theoretical change of condition in an old one, is the following; 
Emigrants (of all nationalities) seldom find it possible to live again 
in their native country after ten years or so spent in the Colonies 
or the United States. They often indulge their poetical wish to go 
‘home,’ only to find that ‘home’ has lost all its practical attrac. 
tions. What satisfied them once does so no longer. Until the 
social standard of life among the middle and lower classes in 
Europe is raised to that of corresponding classes in the New World, 
such disappointments will always occur. Economically speaking, 
this should be borne in mind by all interested in Irish progress; 
the future of the Irish race lies in the new countries, and it is a 
narrow and false patriotism which seeks to confine it to the old. 
B. M. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


AUNT JANE. 


‘Bring me some tea to my own room, Ann,’ said Mrs. Verral 
to the servant who admitted her, as she passed on up-stairs, upon 
hearing that Mr. Fanshawe was with her daughter in the drawing- 
room. He was already beginning to assume the position of Alicia’s 
lover in the house. 

The mention of his name had reminded her of another cause for 
anxiety, which caused her for the moment to forget even the affront she 
had received from Nora. She had hoped and expected that, as soon 
as Alicia had consented to be his wife, Mr. Fanshawe would be a 
little more explicit than he had previously been as to what his 
income really was. But in vain had she endeavoured to bring him 
to the point; he would not be induced to make any definite state- 
ment. It was perhaps because he was so gratified with the idea 
that money had not entered into Alicia’s calculation ; but, whether 
that was the reason or not, he was certainly very averse from enter- 
ing upon the subject; and Mrs. Verral was afraid of arousing his 
suspicions by appearing anxious or venturing to make further in- 
quiries of Geraldine. 

What if the latter had made one of her absurd mistakes again, 
and talked about thousands when she should have said hundreds, 
in stating that her uncle’s income was larger than it was supposed 
tobe? He had certainly talked about being able to settle a good 
mcome upon his wife; but what did he consider to be a large 
mcome? As to his saying that he was better off than he was sup- 
posed to be, that could be made to mean anything he might by and by 
choose to say it meant. What if she had sacrificed —that was, allowed 
Alicia to marry a crotchety old man with only a moderate income, 
When she was young and attractive enough to make a good match ? 

Her thoughts went back to Nora again, the cause of all her 
trouble. But for her, Alicia might have been able to marry the 
man she loved, as well as take a good position in the world. She 
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room in angry thought, dissatisfied with everything, even to the 
engagement she herself had brought about, yet seeing no way of 
improving matters, when the maid-servant entered with the tea. 

She arranged the things upon the little table by her mistress’, 
chair so slowly, and with so abstracted an air, that Mrs. Verral’s 
attention was presently drawn towards her. ‘The expression of the 
girl’s face showed so unmistakably that something was weighing upon 
her mind, that Mrs. Verral caustically inquired, more to give vent to 
her own spleen than anything else, and nothing doubting that the 
girl was longing to speak about her young mistress’s new prospects : 

‘Perhaps you would like to give your opinion about it, Ann? 
You look as if it would relieve you to say something.’ 

Ann looked surprised. 

‘TI did not know it showed so much as that, ma’am. ButI 
don’t exactly know what to do; and it really would relieve me to 
ask your advice, if you didn’t mind.’ 

‘ Advice? What about ?’ 

‘I had a letter from my aunt, who lives at Mile End, this 
morning, and she wants me to do something for her that I don’t 
quite know how to do.’ 

Mrs. Verral sat down with an impatient sigh. To be bored 
about Ann’s aunt, and just now! But she had not quite come to 
the point of refusing to give a word of advice. She was not so 
cast down as to have lost the inclination for directing other people 
what to think or do, though her advice might not, in the mood she 
was, tend to increase the exercise of the virtues. 

‘What does your aunt want you to do, Ann? Not anything 
against your conscience, I hope,’ turning her eyes with a half smile 
upon the girl’s simple, good-natured, perplexed face. ‘I could not 
advise you to do that, you know.’ 

‘No, ma’am, of course not. It isn’t anything against my 
conscience, only that I don’t know how to set about doing it; sol 
thought if you would kindly—’ 

‘Will you try to tell me, with as little explanation as possible, 
what it is your aunt wants you to do ?’ 

‘Yes, I will, ma’am,’ simply replied Ann. ‘I happened to tell 
aunt Jane in one of my letters about the young lady at Mrs. Lydes- 
ley’s—Miss Heathcote, as she is called now—coming into all that 
money ; and my aunt thinks it must be the very same young lady 
she had the care of when she lived at Highgate fourteen or fifteen 
years ago. She lived with her mother and—’ 

‘ Who lived with whose mother, Ann ?’ 

‘My aunt lived with Miss Heathcote’s mother, ma’am ; and, 
after she died, my aunt had the care of the two little girls. But 
they had a sort of fever, or something, and one of them died; and 
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then the other was sent to school, and my aunt didn’t hear much 
more about her. But she thinks this must be the same young 
lady; and aunt says she might do something for her if she knew 
the straits she has been in. After her husband’s death, aunt Jane 
took a small cottage at Mile End, in the hope of letting lodgings, 
and making a living that way; but she has not succeeded, and now 
hardly knows which way to turn for a penny, though she’s got the 
kindest heart that ever—’ 

‘Miss Heathcote’s nurse,’ musingly repeated Mrs. Verral, gaz- 
ing straight before her. ‘ Miss Heathcote’s—’ 

‘Well, ma’am, she says she can’t quite make it out about 
the name being Heathcote. It was my saying that she had been 
Miss Nora Gray that struck aunt. She says that it was Evelyn 
Heathcote that died, and this one must be Nora Gray. I suppose 
it don’t make any difference about the property, so far as that goes ; 
and perhaps she had to take her half-sister’s name. But my aunt 
says there was a mistake made in registering the death of the sister ; 
but it was took no notice of at the time, and Nora Gray was called by 
her own name afterwards, so no harm was done. Aunt says it’s 
quite an affecting story about the mother of the children, who died 
in a very mysterious way from a sudden shock she had, and she 
will tell it to me some day; but— Ain’t you well, ma’am ?’ sud- 
denly aware that her mistress had sunk back in her seat, and was 
regarding her with dilated eyes and a very white face. 

Mrs. Verral was fain to gasp out, ‘ Open the window—wider !’ 

‘Are you faint, ma’am? Shall I run and fetch Miss Verral ?’ 
anxiously interrogated Ann. 

‘No. Wait—anything—some tea!’ 

The girl hastily poured some out, and presented it. Mrs. Verral 
took a few sips, and, after some effort, murmured that she was 
better. To Ann’s relief she was presently looking much more like 
herself, and smiling quite pleasantly, as she explained that she had 
been a little overcome by her walk in the sun. 

a am sorry I troubled you about my aunt’s letter just now, 
ma am.’ 

‘There is no necessity for apology, Ann. I shall be very glad 
to give you advice, and do whatever else I can for you;’ so graciously, 
and even sweetly, as to somewhat surprise Amn. 
v0 ‘But another time will do just as well, ma’am; and I am afraid 

—, 
I ‘No time like the present. Did you say you had your aunt’s 
etter with you? Do you mind my seeing it ?’ 
O no, ma’am, not at all, if you will excuse my aunt’s being 
- Scholar’—taking the letter from her pocket and presenting it for 
*f mistress’s perusal. 
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‘O, certainly! I should not notice anything of the kind.’ Ag 
though she could give a thought to the grammar or Spelling ! 
‘Come back in a few minutes—when I ring, Ann, and—I advise 
you not to say anything about this in the mean time. It is not wel} 
to talk about the affairs of one’s relatives when they are not very 
flourishing, and to those who cannot help them, you know.’ 

‘No, ma’am; that’s just what I said to myself. The mistress 
I don’t mind; but I wasn’t going to let the others know. There’s 
cook so set up about her aunts and uncles, that it makes me right 
down angry ; though, for my part, I don’t see so much to be proud 
of. Everybody knows how their money was got.’ 

Poor human nature, how mean it seemed when described in 
such language as this! Mrs. Verral gave a moment’s thought to 
the advantages derived from education and mixing in society; 
but she was not at all desirous to know how cook’s aunts and 
uncles made their money, and was desirous to be alone with that 
letter. 

‘It is always wisest to ask advice where you are likely to get 
it best, and when you are sure that your confidences will be respected,’ 
nodded and smiled Mrs. Verral, as the girl quitted the room. 

The moment she was alone she began to study the letter, care- 
fully weighing every sentence as she read it; a hard eager light in 
her eyes, and a cruel smile upon her lips. If this should prove to 
be a weapon placed in her hands for the punishment of the girl who 
had injured her child! JVas it not placed in her hands? Had 
she sought for, or in any way expected to find it ? and being given 
her, should she hesitate to use it? When, half an hour later, Ann 
reéntered the room in obedience to her mistress’s summons, Mrs. 
Verral was looking bright and smiling. 

‘O yes, quite refreshed by the tea and little rest, thank you, 
Ann. It was foolish of me to take so long a walk in the heat.’ 
Then, as the girl proceeded to take away the tea-service, she plea- 
santly added, ‘I have read your aunt’s letter, and a very kind and 
amiable person she seems to be.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, she is, ma’am. Sometimes I think she is a deal 
too kind.’ iad 

‘One must not say that, you know. No one can be too kind. 

‘I meant for her own good, ma’am.’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot agree with that either. We are taught 
to believe that it is for one’s own good to be kind, you know ; and 
I must hope that your aunt will find it so, in the long-run. At 
any rate, I intend to do what I can for her’ (feeling sufficiently 
grateful to be in this quite sincere). ‘I have been considering this 
letter, and have come to the conclusion that something ought to : 
done for your aunt. Something shall be done; but I must fin 
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out what will be really best for her before I set about doing it. 
Meanwhile, I have grave reasons for advising you not to take any 
one else into your confidence, nor say a word about the matter until 
I think it safe and right for you to do so. I promise to see after 
your aunt’s interest; but I do not think that it will be for her 
interest if you mention the matter to Miss Heathcote before I have 
made things a little smooth for you.’ 

‘Very well, ma’am,’ replied Ann, looking a little surprised at 
her mistress’s mysterious tone. She could see no reason for mys- 
tery, and had only hesitated in applying to Nora from a feeling that 
was more delicate than the language it was expressed in. ‘ But Miss 
Heathcote don’t look like a young lady that would be offended at—’ 

‘Miss Heathcote has her good qualities, of course, Ann; but 
she seems a little averse from having her antecedents known, I 
fancy, and she might object to vour aunt making them known, or 
in any way forcing herself into notice, in which case she might not 
be inclined to do anything for her.’ | 

‘Aunt Jane isn’t the one to force herself upon anybody, ma’am. 
Poor as she is, I know she never thought of doing more than just 
to let Miss Heathcote know she is unfortunate, in case she might 
like to do something for her. As you can see by the letter, she 
isn’t going to ask any favours if they are not offered.’ 

‘My good girl, I quite see all you wish me to see. Your aunt 
is evidently a most excellent person; but there is a right anda 
wrong way of doing things, and I want to help her in the right 
way; and to do that I must see your aunt, and talk the matter 
over with her. I happen to be going to my lawyer’s in town to- 
morrow, and I daresay I could make my way to Mile End, if you 
will give me your aunt’s address there.’ 

‘It’s very kind of you, I’m sure, ma’am. My aunt’s name is 
Jane Jones, and she lives at No. 7 Sophonisba-street, Mile End,’ 
gratefully returned Ann. She was, too, somewhat surprised at the 
other’s suddenly developed interest in her affairs. ‘The most she 
had expected was a promise to mention her aunt’s name to Miss 
Heathcote. 

Mrs. Verral’s servants were not accustomed to find her take 
much interest in them or their affairs. Not that she could be con- 
sidered a bad mistress. Her servants stayed with her a long time, 
and she had fewer disappointments than many a warmer-hearted but 
less business-like head of an establishment. She based her calcu- 
lations upon the fact of herself and her servants being necessary to 
each other, and paid them as well, and made their lives as easy, as 
she could, simply because she found it was the only way to keep 
= servants; and good servants meant comfort, and, on the whole, 

etter economy. For the rest, they were what they were, and she 
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wanted to know as little about them as possible. To expect or care 
for what some mistresses were so anxious about was not in Mrs. 
Verral’s nature. To half-cry her eyes out, and worry herself almost 
into a fit of illness—as did Mrs. Lydesley, for instance, when her 
servant made a foolish marriage—was, as Mrs. Verral told herself, 
not her way, and a mere waste of sympathy. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, she would have been almost as surprised as Ann herself 
at the confidence that had suddenly sprung up between them. In- 
deed, the histcry of aunt Jane’s troubles would have been very 
summarily brought to an end, but for the startling revelation that 
was mixed up with it concerning Nora Gray. Mrs. Verral had at 
once decided in her own mind that Nora must be the Miss Gray 
alluded to, and come to a conclusion as to what was the cause of 
the mystery that had always surrounded her. She was Nora Gray 
still, having no right to the name she had taken. It had not been 
taken with the property—that, Mrs. Verral knew, went to Evelyn 
Heathcote—but as the name to which she was born; and the rea- 
son why this had been done would be evident enough if Ann’s story 
should prove to be correct. 

It had come to her knowledge without any seeking of her own, 
she once more told herself; and if she was to be the instrument in 
bringing a great wrong to light, the gratification it would give her 
would be no unjustifiable one. If she was the means of bringing 
punishment upon the guilty, she could hardly be expected to regret 
that the guilty happened to be the one person who had injured her. 
Nora Gray had insulted her and her child. Nora Gray—it was 
becoming quite pleasant to repeat the name—had always been their 
enemy; and now! No wonder her instincts had from the first been 
against the girl. Could she not always trust to them ? 

When, half an hour or so later, Alicia, who had heard that on 
her return Mrs. Verral had gone straight to her own room, came 
anxiously in to inquire if anything was amiss, she found her mother 
lying back in an easy-chair near the open window, in placid enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful sunset. But she was quite ready for business, 
the more so, perhaps, for her pleasant little relaxation. All that 
expanse of purple and gold, fading into silver and gray, might remind 
her of the fleeting brilliance of other purple and gold; but the only 
lesson she derived from it was that the sooner you secured your 
purple and gold the better. 3 

‘Is Mr. Fanshawe gone, Alicia ?’ 

‘Yes ;’ with a yawn, expressing almost as plainly as words, 
‘at last.’ ‘How was it you did not come in to speak to him, 
mamma? Are not you well ?’ 


‘TI was a little fagged with the heat when I came in, but I feel 
quite rested now.’ 
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‘He brought me this,’ said Alicia, showing a beautiful diamond 
ring on the third finger of her left hand. 

Mrs. Verral glanced at it for a moment, and then up into her 
daughter’s face. 

‘He seems determined to lose no time. Has he again been 
urging you to name a date, child ?’ 

‘Dear mamma, I cannot yet—not just yet; it is so terribly 
soon, you know!’ pleadingly. 

‘Well, well, I do not wish to hasten matters,’ pleasantly and 
sincerely returned Mrs. Verral. 

‘O mamma, how kind! Iam so very glad to hear you say 
that,’ ejaculated Alicia, looking more than a little relieved. She 
had been so much afraid that her mother would take Mr. Fanshawe’s 
view, that the sooner the marriage took place the better. ‘ He is 
very kind and nice, but it will be so much better to have a little 
time to—to get used to it, you know.’ 

‘Certainly it will. Indeed I should prefer your holding back a 
little, for my part. It would not look at all well to be too ready, 
especially under the circumstances. Suppose you were to spend 
to-morrow morning with the Lydesleys. They are always pleased 
to have you. Jam obliged to run up to town about those stupid 
law-papers; and I do not like the idea of your going to the Park 
without me just now, although there is Geraldine. In fact, I am 
getting a little anxious about this engagement, Alicia. I do not 
feel at all sure that we have not been a little premature in the matter. 
It might even be best not to call it an engagement at present, I think.’ 

‘But we have accepted Mr. Fanshawe, you know, mamma,’ 
with a soft little sigh, turning her hand about to catch the light on 
her ring. ‘ People must know it by this time. I thought you went 
to Riverside this afternoon on purpose to—’ 

‘Yes, yes; I make mistakes as well as other people; of course 
I know that, and Iam beginning to think I have made one about 
this. But it will look a great deal more graceful and becoming on 
your part to appear in no haste; and, if I were you, I should not 
wear that ring, just yet, at any rate.’ 

‘Tam not in any haste, mamma,’ turning the ring slowly round 
and round her finger. 

‘No; why should you be? Besides, we never know what may 
happen ;? pausing a moment, and then adding—desirous of saying 
80 much, yet afraid of saying more—‘ you know I always liked 
Edward, Alicia; there was never the slightest objection to him.’ 

“No, I know you had none. No one could have any unkindly 
feeling towards poor Edward, I think,’ disconsolately. 

‘There, there!’ impatiently. ‘You know how much I dislike 
Sentimental speeches, Alicia. We are so different.’ 
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‘But,’ laying her hand gently upon her mother’s, in amiable 
condonation, ‘I am sure you always mean to be kind, mamma.’ 

‘Then I am always kind; for whatever I mean to do, I do, 
with a quiet smile. ‘At any rate, I may tell you, quite in conf. 
dence between us two, that I think it possible, just possible, Edward 
may by and by be once more in a position to marry. It is by no 
means sure—only my own impression—and I would not tell you 
this much if I did not know that I may trust to your discretion ip 
the matter. You can be discreet, if nothing else ;’ with a side. 
look into her daughter’s placidly-beautiful face. 

‘I think I understand you, mamma, and you may trust me,’ 
replied Alicia. Having no misgivings about herself, she was not 
offended. It was simply dear mamma’s way. ‘ Poor mamma had 
SO many wolries, and we were not all equally well able to bear 
things.’ But presently a new and more uncomfortable thought 
suggested itself. What about Madame Celeste? Did waiting 
mean having to wear cheap muslins made by Miss Simpson ? 

‘ How will you be able to manage about the bills, and—’ 

‘Madame Celeste ?’ put in her mother, reading her thought. 
‘There will be no difficulty with her. The affianced wife of Mr. 
Fanshawe, who is to have a good settlement, will find madame 
ready enough to be obliging.’ 

‘ But if Iam not to be—’ 

‘If you are not to be his wife, you will be Edward’s, if you are 
careful what you say and do; and he will most probably be able to 
settle as much upon his wife as Mr. Fanshawe would.’ 


CHaPTtEern XXIII. 


THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


Mrs. Verrat would have been more than content, could she, the 
next morning, have witnessed her daughter’s cautious skilful steer- 
ing amongst the shoals and quicksands with which she found herself 
surrounded at Riverside. Alicia did full credit to the training she 
had received, as she conveyed the precise impression she was desl- 
rous to convey, without in the slightest degree committing herself 
one way or the other. 

She had taken her crewel-work—industry was included amongst 
her minor virtues—and prettily asked to be allowed to spend the 
morning at the cottage. ‘Dear mamma had been unexpectedly 
obliged to go to town about some stupid law business ; and we felt 
sure you would be so kind as to allow me to come in this uncere 
monious way. Geraldine is always pressing me to go to her, and 
she is a great favourite of mine, as you know; but sometimes I 
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fear that I have been rather too much at the Park of late. I 
mean,’ hanging her head in graceful confusion, ‘I do not care to 
go there alone—just now—when—’ 

Both Mrs. Lydesley and Nora had received her a little stiffly, 
saying no more than politeness dictated ; but her words seemed like 
a revelation to them. ‘They at once came to the conclusion—as 
there appeared good reason for doing—that, notwithstanding what 
her mother had told them, her engagement to Mr. Fanshawe was 
still in abeyance—in fact, that Alicia was holding back. Mrs. 
Verral had, no doubt, done her best to bring it about; but she 
had not succeeded yet. They were completely disarmed, and 
impulsive Nora turned and kissed her cheek, as she said, 

‘It is, indeed, delightful to hear you speak in that way, Alicia. 
I am more glad than I can tell you. I must beg your pardon, for 
I fear I was very ungenerous to you yesterday. We were told that 
you had accepted Mr. Fanshawe, and I was so disappointed and 
vexed, for I had made up my mind that you would never care for 
any one but Sir Edward. I could not bear to think he was so 
soon forgotten, and spoke hastily and unjustly. I ought to have 
known you better.’ 

Alicia was looking amiably distressed. 

‘How I wish— It would be so much better not to judge hastily 
—especially when another’s happiness is concerned. Dear Nora, 
do not you think so?’ 

‘Ever so much better, to say nothing of its being kinder,’ 
heartily returned Nora. ‘ Only forgive me, and I promise that it 
shall be a lesson to me for the future not to—’ 

‘But, my dear Alicia,’ put in Mrs. Lydesley, who had con- 
sidered a little, and was not quite so satisfied, ‘ your mother plainly 
said that you were engaged to Mr. Fanshawe. Only this morning 
we heard that he had yesterday presented you with a diamond ring, 
made expressly for you.’ 

Alicia breathed a gentle sigh, leaving her hands, upon which 
Was no ring, to bear witness for her. 

‘We understand,’ ejaculated Nora, affectionately laying her 
hands upon Alicia’s. ‘Even diamond rings may be refused some- 
limes, may they not ?” 

‘I~ Please excuse me! I should so much rather say no more 
about it,’ softly replied Alicia, with downcast eyes. 

_‘Dear Alicia, there is no necessity for saying any more. We 
quite understand, and entirely sympathise with you.’ 

‘But, indeed, you must not think—’ 

_ ‘We will not think anything that is unkind,’ gaily returned 
Nora, Who was quite persuaded that she held the key to the posi- 
lion. Mrs. Verral was endeavouring to force her daughter into an 
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engagement ; and, though she would not be forced, Alicia was 
too kind to wish her mother’s manceuvres to be seen. 

Mrs. Lydesley still looked a little doubtful, but she did not 
want to destroy Nora’s faith, and made no comment at the mo. 
ment. Presently, when she and Alicia were alone together for 9 
short time, the latter had a more difficult part to play. She played 
it well. Although she did not entirely succeed in throwing dust in 
Mrs. Lydesley’s eyes, she did not in any way commit herself. 

When Sir Edward Wraystone shortly afterwards came in, Nora, 
who knew that he had already received two or three hints as to what 
was going on at the Park, and was longing to say a word of com- 
fort to him, contrived an opportunity for a ¢téte-a-téte, by inviting 
him to go into the library to judge the progress she was making 
in a water-colour drawing she was about. Once there, she laugh- 
ingly began, 

‘It was only a pretence, to be alone with you, Sir Edward. 
Never mind about the picture. I want to tell you that people 
have been premature in talking about there being a possibility of 
an engagement coming about between Mr. Fanshawe and Alicia. 
Between ourselves, I feel quite guilty, and I think we have not, 
any of us, been very kind to her. We ought to have known that 
such a thing was quite impossible, ought we not ?’ fancying that he 
also had been a little too ready to doubt. 

He was looking at the beautiful earnest face flushed with the 
pleasure she felt at being able to tell him that his love was true. 
Could she have known what was passing in his mind! Hardly 
knowing what he said, he replied, in a low unsteady voice, 

‘I should be sorry for Alicia to be sacrificed in that way.’ 

Nora nodded, fancying she quite understood. 

‘Your own belief in her would have to be sacrificed at the same 
time, would it not ?’ 

‘It would be so much better for her. I should certainly prefer 
to know that she was going to marry some one more suited to her 
—more nearly her own age,’ he hesitatingly replied. It was 80 
terribly difficult to talk about Alicia to her. 

‘Of course you would,’ returned Nora, looking up into his eyes 
with a merry smile. ‘And go should I, and every one else who 
knows her.’ 

‘You are very good,’ awkwardly. 

‘Good enough to be Alicia’s friend, do you think?’ gaily, 
imagining his hopes were so much raised by the news she had 
given him that he could think of nothing else, and was speaking at 
random. ‘ But I must not take up your time in this way, when 
might be so much more profitably engaged,’ she added. ‘1 hopé 
you have come down for a long morning. Have you?’ 
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‘T shall be only too happy to stay as long as I may,’ he eagerly 
replied. 

‘Then I advise you to make good use of the time,’ turning, as 
sho spoke, towards the door. ‘I am going to send Alicia to look 
at the sketch, and there will be plenty of time to examine it care- 
fully, and compare notes with her before passing your verdict.’ 

He was looking at her with yearning eyes. To lose the chance 
of a morning with her, and to have to spend it with Alicia! He 
suddenly remembered something he had meant to tell her, and 
caught eagerly at the excuse for prolonging the interview. | 

‘A moment, please, Miss Heathcote; I have something to tell 
you. I prefer that you should be the first to hear it, because—’ 
If he might only dare to say, because I love you!—‘ you have 
shown so much interest in my fortunes, so much kindness in— 
Sane” 

She thought she knew what was coming, and gravely put in, 

‘Since I have known you I have felt a great deal of interest in 
Alicia and you, and always shall, Sir Edward. I must be selfish, 
indeed, if I did not, after—Ah, yes,’ noticing his pleading gesture, 
‘I know you do not like me to mention that; but I feel it all the 
same. You were led to believe the property was yours, and—O, 
well, I will say no more about it. You have good news to tell me, 
I hope ?” 

‘Yes, it is that. I have quite unexpectedly come into some 
money, Miss Heathcote. It seemed at first a very mysterious 
affair, although formal and matter-of-fact enough from a legal point 
of view, and I was a great deal puzzled to understand who was the 
donor. To tell the truth, I was afraid—that I was indebted to— 
But a hint I have received from the lawyers has set my mind at 
rest upon that score, and enabled me to understand the rest. The 
money has, it appears, been made over to me by a branch of my 
mother’s family.’ 

‘I remember you once saying you have an eccentric aunt, or 
great-aunt, is it ?’ in a careless tone, though with a smiling glance 
at his downcast face that might have told him something, could he 
have seen it. 

‘Yes; eccentric is the kindest word to use. She has not 
noticed me since I left college, because I did not incline to go into 
the Church as she wished, and said that it should have her money 
Since it was not to have me. She has now relented, I suppose. 
But she is eccentric even in this. She will hold no communication 
with me. I am warned very decidedly indeed, through the lawyers, 
that if I attempt to know more, or make any inquiries whatever, it 

be to my own injury.’ 

‘It must be always better to avoid giving offence to eccentric old 
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ladies,’ said Nora, with a grave shake of the head. ‘I hope the 
sum is worth having.’ 

‘Indeed it is; a great deal more than I had the slightest reason 
to expect, had my aunt and I been the best of friends. It is some. 
thing like a thousand a-year now, and is to be more in three years 
time. Quite a fortune, is it not? The lawyers inform me that 
the first quarter’s money is already paid into the bank for my use,’ 

‘I am very pleased to hear it, Sir Edward.’ 

‘You could hardly conceive what it means to me. The 
other—your money, I had not the time to realise the possession 
of. Fortunately for me, it was discovered that it did not belong 
to me before I could use any part of it, and therefore I did not 
miss it. For years I have been in miserable circumstances, afraid 
to face my tailor, to say nothing of others. I shall now, I hope, 
be able to prove that I, at any rate, prefer to live an honourable 
life, and—and—I may in time, perhaps, be able to show myself in 
some degree worthy of—’ 

‘ Alicia,’ helped out Nora, in all good faith. ‘ You will find 
that she has never doubted it, Sir Edward. But she cannot hear 
it from you too soon.’ 

‘I— None has been kinder or more considerate to me than you 
have, Miss Heathcote; and if I might only tell you—’ 

‘A little huffed at Alicia’s visits to the Park,’ thought Nora. 
‘ But it will very soon be set right, if I give them the opportunity ;’ 
adding to him, ‘I am sure you will find no change in Alicia, Sir 
Edward. How could there be any ? 


‘* Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds.” ’ 


He reddened to the temples, and, almost in desperation, replied, 
‘If she were changed I do not see that I should have so much 
reason to complain under the circumstances. It was understood that 
she was free. Besides, she may never have known the love which no 
alteration finds. We have known each other from childhood, and 
it is possible she may have been deceived as to her own feelings, 
and imagined friendship to be love. I do not think she would be 
to blame for being mistaken ; and it may only amount to that.’ 
‘O yes, she would,’ hotly replied Nora. ‘No one ought to be 
mistaken in that way,’ mentally adding, ‘It is very kind of you to 
plead for her all the same ;’ not for a moment suspecting that he 
might be pleading for himself. But she would not allow Alicia to 
be excused that way. Nora preferred to think that she had been 
coerced, and was now rebelling. ‘ Think how indignant you would 
be if it were said that you had not known your own mind, Sit 
Edward,’ she ejaculated, a little on the stilts in defence of love. 
‘But do not you think it possible that one might fancy that to 
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be love which was simply admiration ?’ he persisted, substituting 
now the word admiration for friendship. 

‘No, I do not,’ a little brusquely. 

‘But there must be a reason why people sometimes make such 
terrible mistakes in what are called love-matches. They appear— 
we can hardly doubt that they are—sincere enough at the moment; 
but how often does time prove it to be only an illusion !’ 

‘I haven’t patience with deluded people. Love is love, and 
not something else.’ 

‘But we are every day having proof that something else is mis- 
taken for it; and may we not sometimes be a little too hard upon 
those who make such mistakes? Some may not be able to discri- 
minate between the real thing and its semblance, because they have 
not known the real. How can you blame one who has been wor- 
shipping the shadow for passing over to the reality when he sees it ?’ 
In his anxious pleading for himself, he lost sight of the fact that 
his argument would hardly apply to Alicia. 

She looked at him in some surprise. 

‘I can blame, and something more than blame, any one for wor- 
shipping a shadow.’ ‘Then, with a smile breaking over her face, and 
speaking more lightly, she went on, ‘ But you do not consider yourself 
a shadow, I hope, Sir Edward, or, worse still, Mr. Fanshawe the reality?’ 

He flushed and laughed a little confusedly, as she went on, 

‘ Alicia is true, because she perceives the difference between the 
false and the real ; and, of course, you will be ready enough to acknow- 
ledge that by and by. For the present—well, I excuse you, just a 
little,’ smiling over her shoulder at him, as she went out of the room. 

He stood gazing straight before him in disturbed thought. 
How difficult it would be to make her understand the change that 
had taken place in his sentiments—this warm partisan of his quondam 
love. He had indeed worshipped the shadow ! 

When Nora brought Alicia in to look at the sketch, and pre- 
sently left them alone together, it was a terrible ordeal for him, and, 
had he only known it, almost as great a one for her. What if she 
were to throw herself into his arms, and declare herself unchanged, 
and ready to renew the engagement? The bare idea caused him to 
slightly withdraw himself and place the table between them, as he 
huriedly began to say something about the sketch. 

Her bearing and the slightly dejected tone of her voice, as she 
replied with some commonplace respecting Nora’s talent, made it 
all the more difficult for him. In vain did he endeavour to keep 
up an ordinary tone; he only became more awkward and constrained, 
while his evident discomfort confirmed her impression that he was 
suffering the pangs of unrequited love. Her heart ached for him. 
She longed to give him a little hope, but told herself that she must 
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be very careful. It would not do to encourage him before she wag 
quite sure that she might safely do so. She must content herself 
for the present with letting him see that she felt for him by her 
tone and manner, without committing herself in words. 

When presently they saw Nora on the lawn, Alicia murmured 
something to the effect that it looked very pleasant out there, and he 
caught gladly enough at the opportunity for putting an end to thei 
téte-d-téte, opening the widow for her to pass out with a sigh of relief, 

‘Dear Edward!’ she thought, as the sigh reached her earg, 
‘If you could only know how much I feel for you!’ 

When they got down to the terrace, no Nora was in sight. She 
was discreetly making her way back to the house again by one of 
the side-paths. They returned to the drawing-room to find Mrs, 
Lydesley there ; but they had hardly time to congratulate themselves 
before she discovered that she was obliged to go in search ofa 
fresh skein of wool for her knitting. In vain did they once more go 
in search of Nora, both now becoming seriously desirous of the 
presence of a third person. They wandered disconsolately from 
the drawing-room to the library, from the library to the grounds, 
and back again, still in vain; they only caught an occasional glimpse 
of the other two, who very quickly disappeared at sight of them. 
They were almost at their wits’ end to know what to say to each 
other, and Alicia quite worn out by her efforts to put into practice 
the discretion she imagined there was such great necessity for, when 
at length Nora came smilingly out to summon them to luncheon. 
She had once or twice taken observations from some vantage-ground 
at a discreet distance, and came to the conclusion that things were 
settling themselves satisfactorily. Sir Edward looked a trifle grave 
and difficult to be convinced, perhaps; but that might be expected. 
Alicia was softly pleading for herself, in looks and bearing, if not in 
words, and he would come round in time. 

The first note of discord was struck by Geraldine Fanshawe, 
who came in just after luncheon, and looked not a little astonished 
at seeing Alicia. 

‘ Alicia !’ she ejaculated; ‘I had no idea of finding you here! 
I heard you were out; but the servants thought you had gone to 
town with your mother.’ 

This was, in fact, precisely what Mrs. Verral had intended it to 
be thought, in the event of any inquiry being made from the Park. 
She and her daughter had set forth together, and as she had told 
the servants she was going to town, it was naturally concluded that 
Alicia was to accompany her. 

‘I called at your place just now, to see if anything was the 
matter,’ went on Geraldine. ‘ Uncle has been expecting you all the 
morning.’ 
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‘Mamma has gone up to her lawyers in town,’ replied Alicia, 
with slightly heightened colour. 

‘0, has she ?’ slowly said Geraldine, good-naturedly trying to 
understand that this was explanation enough. But she could not 
quite succeed. Mrs. Verral had said that Geraldine’s living with 
her uncle made it ‘so delightful for Alicia, since it enabled her to 
run in at any time, without waiting for her mother to accom- 
pany her. 

Alicia was proceeding to talk of the ‘ dreadful lawyers,’ and the 
trouble they gave ‘ dear mamma,’ when Geraldine put in, 

‘But it was a promise to uncle, and he feels a disappointment 
so much, you know. He was cross, poor dear! He had the jewel- 
cases out, ready for—’ 

‘O Geraldine, I do not want to give an opinion about that. I 
said so. Do not you remember that I did ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ slowly. Alicia had certainly said that she preferred 
leaving the resetting of the jewels to Mr. Fanshawe’s taste. ‘ And 
I think you were right. It may be safely left to uncle; he has very 
good taste about such things, and he certainly is not inclined to be 
mean,’ adding, with a little laugh, ‘ at any rate, about that.’ 

‘O, pray do not—I wish you would not speak in that way!’ in 
pretty distress. ‘Dear Geraldine, it is so painful to have it 
thought—’ Glancing round, and seeing that Nora was speaking to 
Sir Edward—she was, in fact, doing her best to spare him the 
knowledge that things had gone so far as they had—Alicia laid her 
hand upon Geraldine’s, drew her towards a stand of flowers, and 
hurriedly whispered, as she appeared to be admiring them, ‘ Do not 
you see that it is not—quite—yood taste to speak in that way before 
my cousin? It is so very soon after our engagement being broken 
off, and—and I fear he still feels it so much.’ 

‘Good gracious me! how stupid of me, to be sure !’ ejaculated 
Geraldine, her kind heart touched. Her face presently cleared again 
with a sudden remembrance, as she went on, ‘ But I quite thought 
he had consoled himself with Nora, or, at any rate, was upon the 
Verge of doing so.’ 

Alicia shook her head with a sad little smile. 

_ ‘It is possible that the match may come about in time; but if 
it does—O Geraldine, my heart aches for him!’ 

‘It is very good of you, Lam sure, dear; but, between ourselves, 
I really don’t. think you need worry. If you were to see them 
together, as I do sometimes, and notice the way he looks at her, 
and how his voice alters when he speaks to her, you would not be 

id for him, I think. As you yourself have experienced, there is 


Such a thing as second love; and Nora is so beautiful, and clever, 
and kind, you know.’ 
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Alicia was not to be convinced. Geraldine was incapable of 
understanding ; her want of perception about certain things wag 
well known. Nora might be all that Geraldine gave her credit 
for, and more; she was good-looking, and kind enough in her way, 
no doubt; but it was not Alicia’s way, and therefore she could neyey 
be anything to poor Edward. 

But the situation was embarrassing, and Alicia was a great deal 
relieved when presently Basil Lydesley came in, and the conversation 
became more general. Better still, Geraldine’s attention was effec. 
tually drawn from Alicia. She had no eyes nor ears for any one 
else in his presence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE OLD STORY. 


Nora was longing to communicate the good news—she had 
quite made up her mind that it was good—to Basil. As soon as 
the visitors had taken their departure, she went to the library, 
whither he had retreated with the excuse of having work to do, 
after a few minutes’ conversation with Geraldine Fanshawe. 

The latter was losing hope a little, and beginning to be doubtful 
whether he was really as great an admirer of poetry as she had once 
believed him tobe. He frequently seemed more puzzled than any- 
thing else by her quotations, and was apt to smile when he might 
be expected to look grave, and look grave when he might be expected 
to smile. It was true, her memory sometimes played her false, and 
the lines of one quotation got mixed up with another ; but it was all 
Shakespeare. 

Eager to tell him that they had all been mistaken in thinking 
Alicia had accepted Mr. Fanshawe, and little imagining what she 
would be showing him at the same time, Nora hastened into the 
library, and impulsively began : 

‘Good news, Basil! Please shut up your book, and be glad 

He looked up into her radiant face, and the colour in his own 
deepened a little. But he was presently on guard again. She 
could have nothing to tell that would be very good news to him— 
excepting for her sake. He laid down his book, and rose with a 
quiet smile. 

‘I am quite ready to be as glad as you please.’ 

‘It is not true, Basil.’ 

‘But I assure you I am,’ smiling. > 

‘No, no—do understand! I mean it is not true that Alicia 
has accepted Mr. Fanshawe.’ 

‘But I thought Mrs. Verral herself said that she had.’ 

‘ She has been trying to make it appear so, and has, I believe, 
contrived to lead Mr. Fanshawe himself into believing that it may 
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come about; but Alicia has not consented herself, and will not, I 
am sure of it.’ 

‘Ts it that I am to be glad about ?’ 

‘Are you not?’ eagerly adding, as she saw the doubt in his 
eyes: ‘Do not judge her too hardly, Basil. I have sometimes 
fancied that you are a little hard upon Alicia.’ 

‘T do not feel quite so enthusiastic about her as you do, perhaps, 
but that may be simply because I am not of an enthusiastic tem- 
perament.’ 

‘You are hard—hard!’ with a wilful little shake of her head. 
‘To certain people, terribly hard. You are ever so much kinder 
to Geraldine than to Alicia.’ 

‘They are so different, Nora.’ 

‘But one may like people who are different from each other.’ 

‘The amount of liking must depend somewhat upon what the 
difference consists in, must it not? Geraldine is so simple-minded 
—so incapable of anything in the way of manceuvring, and so 
incapable of suspecting it in others. We are bound to respect 
Geraldine Fanshawe, if we believe in certain things.’ 

‘Yes, that is true. She is all that. But why should we not 
admire Alicia too? I have never heard her say an unkind word 
about any one.’ 

‘She would consider it bad taste to do so.’ 

‘O Basil! Next you will object that she is amiable only be- 
cause it would be bad taste to be otherwise.’ 

‘No; there is another objection to that.’ 

‘Objection to amiability ?’ 

‘I think it might do Alicia Verral good to have a fit of bad 
temper, if only to make it evident to herself that she is not alto- 
gether infallible.’ 

‘Thank you; I feel quite excused,’ with a meek smile. 

‘I did not know your amiability was so excessive as to require 

that kind of treatment.’ 
__ ‘Let us return to Alicia,’ demurely. ‘I think you are pre- 
judiced, and, to tell the truth, so was I for a time; but I know 
better now. Things did appear rather to tell against her; but 
you will see. I have the best reason for believing that she 
has not accepted, and has not once thought of accepting, Mr. 
Fanshawe. It has been all Mrs. Verral’s doing. She has been 
hying to coerce Alicia, and now Alicia is beginning to rebel.’ 

‘That says something for her certainly, and I suppose I ought 
to be glad; but—’ 

‘As if that were all. Cannot you see what will follow—that 
she will be true to Sir Edward, and Mrs. Verral obliged to consent ?’ 


He fell back a moment, gazing at her with wondering eyes, whilst 
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the hand resting upon the back of a chair tightened over it with an 
iron grip, and the veins stood out like cords. 

‘You—can speak about it—in that way, Nora!’ 

‘Was there anything wrong in the way I spoke, Basil ?’ looking 
at him in some surprise. 

‘You wish her to be Sir Edward’s wife—now ?’ in a low voice, 
his eyes fastened eagerly upon her face. 

‘He will not believe in her, because he knows she has swerved 
once,’ thought Nora, far enough from guessing the real truth. 

‘Wish it? Ofcourse Ido. Have I not been striving for it 
all along ? You ought to know that, Basil.’ 

He was silent a moment, dazzled and bewildered by the light 
that had suddenly broken upon him; then stammered out, 

‘I beg your pardon. Yes; I ought to have known it.’ 

‘Then you might be a little pleased that it is likely to come 
about, I think.’ 

‘You bade me be glad, and I’m bound to obey you,’ throwing 
back his shoulders, as though they were just rid of a heavy burden. 

‘Well, you certainly do look more cheerful. We must do all 
we can for Alicia and Sir Edward, Basil. I have quite set my 
heart upon it.’ : 

‘That ought to have some weight with me, certainly.’ A 
sudden smile, and such a smile as she had not seen for many 
a long day in his face. 

‘You might have helped me before, but you wouldn’t be kind. 
You were ever so stiff and disagreeable when I tried to talk to 
you about him; and I am sure it is only prejudice. There is 
nothing in him to object to. No one could be nicer than he is 
when you come to know him.’ 

‘I believe he is one of the best fellows in existence,’ 80 
honestly and heartily as to not a little astonish Nora; ‘and l 
promise not to be stiff and disagreeable about him again.’ 

‘And to do what you can to help me bring about the match 
between Alicia and him ?’ 

‘Try me! Set me to work anyhow you like, and you will soon 
see what I will do. I may bea little awkward in the matter of 
match-making, perhaps; but I will do my best. Only you must 
not expect me to work without some prospect of a reward.” 

‘That is mean. Virtue ought to be its own reward,’ gaily. 
‘ You tell me so often enough.’ 

‘Ah, that is only the superlative kind. Mine will require 4 
great deal of petting and attention to make it grow at all.’ 082 , 

She met his eyes with a glad smile in her own—and gray -blue 
eyes, with long dark lashes, can smile very effectively—as she said, 
‘How nice you are this afternoon! What makes you so different? 
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‘The thought of the reward I am going to try for, perhaps,’ 
breaking into a schoolboy laugh. 

He would not ask for it now, with the consciousness of his 
want of faith still fresh upon him. That she loved money for 
money's sake, or that, if she had loved Sir Edward, it was for less 
than the best reason, he had long ceased to believe. But he 
ought to have known something else, and the penalty he must pay 
for not knowing it would be to wait for his happiness. She should be 
won as all priceless things ought to be won, with heart-service, and 
not taken as though she were ripe fruit, ready to drop into his hands. 

‘How good it is to hear you laugh like that, Basil!’ still with 
a little surprise, although there was something contagious in his 
happiness, and she was conscious that a sudden hope was spring- 
ing up in her heart again. 

He gave himself the one short delight of letting his hand rest 
for a moment or two on her wrist; but even in this he was guarded, 
making a sort of half apology or explanation by saying, 

‘These soft-looking fluted things—muslin trimmings, don’t you 
call them ?—are very becoming.’ 

‘They are not muslin, nor trimmings, but lace frills,’ breaking 
into a happy laugh. 

‘What’s the difference ?’ venturing to take her hand in his, and 
bending down to look a little closer, though not at the frills. 

‘O, you would not understand, if I tried to explain. You 
never do understand about girls’ things, you know.’ 

‘I know when the effect is good. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘Perhaps ;’ longing to kiss her pretty ruffles, and telling herself 
she would always wear the same kind. 

The half-caress in his tone and manner had meant so much to 
both. In their past intercourse, free and unrestrained as it was, 
there had been a dainty reticent grace on her side and a chivalrous 
respect on his, in contrast with which this slight familiarity seemed 
all the more expressive to them. ‘Their eyes met for a moment as 
they had never met before, and she was fain to lower hers, a quick 
blush suffusing her cheeks. 

But, delightful as it was, she withdrew her hand, and he made 
no effort to retain it. 

_‘ Ask me to do something, Nora,’ he presently said, in a low 
Volce, almost passionate in its earnestness. 

She once more turned her eyes to meet his for a moment. Yes, 
he loved her; she could no longer doubt that. 

‘I may have to ask you something, Basil.’ She paused ; then 
Went on, ‘No, I will not ask you now. I think you could bear to 

ow by and by that I have reason to be sorry for something—I 
ave only known it lately—some one very nearly related to me—’ 
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‘Yes, I shall be able to bear anything you may have to tell, [ 
think,’ with a grave smile. ‘Ask me to do something, Nora,’ 

‘ Waft me to Elysium!’ with recovered gaiety, and a glance in the 
direction of the bit of woodland to which they had given the name. 

‘Come !’ 

Stopping only to take their hats by the way, they went down to 
the terrace, and, descending the steps, he prepared to set the boat 
free. But as she stepped in her mood changed. 

‘No, not there,’ she murmured. ‘ My illusion might be de- 
stroyed ; it might turn out to be no Elysium, and— No, not to-day,’ 

‘Give your orders,’ his hands resting upon the sculls, as she took 
her seat and drew the tiller-rope round. 

She glanced at him a little nervously, still half afraid to believe, 
as she said, ‘ Do not speak to me like that, Basil, please do not; 
it makes me afraid.’ 

‘ Afraid! of what ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Couldn’t you lecture me a little ?’ 

‘As I am bound to obey orders, I may perhaps remind you that 
you are steering straight into the bank.’ 

‘ Too polite a great deal,’ shaking her head, with a smile, as she 
altered their course. 

‘Will you allow me to suggest that we shall presently come to 
grief on this side ?” 

‘ Worse and worse !’ 

‘Hi! hi! Where are you steering to, you stupid ass ?’ 

Nora demurely lowered her eyes as the boatman Basil had 
addressed went awkwardly by, his temper not improved by their 
hearty laugh at, as he supposed, his want of skill. He might have 
forgiven them if he had known, surly as he looked. 

It was early September, a day of bright sunshine, cloudless sky, 
and the temperature of July. The only sign of the approach of 
autumn was in the slightly varying tints of the abundant foliage of 
the trees overhanging the water’s edge, and, as evening drew on, 
the falling dew, and the more rapidly melting of twilight into dark- 
ness. An artist was here and there busily at work in endeavour 
ing to catch the effects which the season was bringing out in the 
dark woods, covering the steep banks to the height of a hundred 
feet or so on the left of the river. The opposite banks formed 8 
pretty companion picture. The fertile meadows, in which were 
busily feeding the cattle, just turned in after the hay had been 
gathered ; the glimpse of an old ivy-covered church tower oF distant 
spire; and here and there a picturesque-looking house, nestling 
amongst fine trees, with smooth lawns sloping to the river, up” 
which were groups of children and graceful women. aia 

The laughter of children at play, a snatch of song from & distan 
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poat, and the rhythmic fall of oars, added harmony and movement 
to the scene. 

Basil and Nora had seen and admired it many a time under the 
same aspect, but never with the same eyes as now. Was it, 
indeed, only the old familiar scene ? she wondered, as they shot by 
the banks of the stream. She had had no time to think of appear- 
ances, and had on an old hat she wore about the garden, tilted care- 
lessly back on her head. Neither was in correct boating costume, 
but they attracted a great deal of attention. ‘ The old story,’ 
thought the passers-by, on the banks or river, some with a cynical 
glance, some half pitifully, some with a lingering belief, and one or 
two enjoyably. 

‘Something really ought to happen,’ murmured Nora, her 
eyes dreamily following the flight of a bird. 

‘Something is going to happen!’ he ejaculated, as she ran the 
boat into the bank. 

They had more to do now than to look into each other’s eyes. 
The bow of the boat had got jammed in amongst some roots of 
trees, and it was no easy matter to push off again. The current 
was running strong just there, and it sent the stern of the boat 
round towards the bank, making it the more difficult to get free. 
But they were not novices. Nora took a scull to keep the boat 
out, whilst he tried to push off with the other. They had almost 
succeeded in getting free, when the scull Basil was using suddenly 
snapped in two. He managed to steady himself for a moment ; 
but, in another, the boat had overturned, and they were both in the 
water. Fortunately it was shallow. She was in his strong arms, and 
on to the bank in a few seconds; but their clothes were wet, and 
they were a good three miles from home. 

He assisted her to wring out some of the water, then looked 
about him. They were within a five minutes’ run of the village— 
but how to get home from there ? 

‘If you feel able to walk back, it is the best we can do, | 
think. We can tow the boat.’ 

‘O, yes; I can do that.’ 

He got down to right the boat, which had drifted amongst 
the roots of the trees again, affixed the tow-line, sprang back, and 
passed it round a stake. 

_‘Now, if you will move briskly about, to keep from getting 
chilled, I will run into the village and obtain what I want ;’ darting 
off as he spoke. 

She walked briskly to and fro, enjoying the situation. How 
anxious he seemed on her account! How delightful it was to be 
cared for in that way! She was none the less content for per- 
ceiving that she was the cause of some astonishment to an occa- 
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sional boating-party hurrying homewards in the gathering dusk, 
A wet bedraggled young lady, with no hat, and her hair partly 
about her shoulders, as she had left it to get dry, disporting her- 
self alone upon the bank, and for no apparent purpose, seemed 
indeed cause enough for speculation. She was conscious that she 
was being gravely discussed by the occupants of one boat, who 
looked the pink of propriety ; and, in the gaiety of her heart, exe- 
cuted a special little pas for their benefit. After a little further 
consultation, they stopped rowing, and a timid-looking little gentle- 
man called out, ‘ Has anything happened ?’ 

‘ Only tipped out just now.’ 

‘Can we do anything for you ?’ very doubtfully and hesitatingly, 

‘Take me back in your boat, do you mean ?’ with a mischievous 
glance, out of the corners of the blue-gray eyes, at the prim toilettes 
of his womankind. Then, after a moment or two’s amused wait- 
ing, whilst they hurriedly debated the question as to the propriety, 
to say nothing of discomfort, she set their fears at rest by 
adding, ‘No, thank you. It would be better to walk back; and I 
have a friend coming. Take care, you are pulling in too much, and 
the current is strong just there.’ 

They pulled away, and she could hear them congratulating 
each other upon their escape. 

Basil came running back with a shawl over his arm, and a flask 
in hishand. After making her take as much as he could from the 
flask, and carefully wrapping the shawl, a wonderful combination of 
blues and reds and yellows, about her, they set forth upon the 
return journey. 

Twilight was deepening, and the air getting a little chill. 
Although after the first mile they had not the amusement of 
astonishing the few people they met with Nora’s shawl, which Basil 
had insisted upon drawing partly over her head, time passed 
quickly enough. 

‘How kind to think of it, Basil! No danger of my taking 
cold, with this on. But did you buy it ? Was it really your choice ?’ 

‘Only so far as I chose to get it. At the shop they called it 
‘‘ chaste,”’ but there’s something wrong about it, somewhere. You 
look like a young lady whose proper sphere is a barge, Nora, 
glancing admiringly down at the sweet refined face. 

‘Now, I really ought to be offended ;’ gaily. 

What a delightful walk—what a short three miles! Well might 
Mrs. Lydesley refuse to believe her son’s statement that they had 
come to grief, when he and Nora at length reached home. 

‘Come to grief!’ she ejaculated, her eyes filling with happy 
tears, as she looked from one to the other. ‘Come to grief, 
indeed !’ 

(To be continued.) 








HAUNTED IN CHAMBERS. 


By Pauu Eyre. 


I nap been born and bred among ghosts, and was long ago acclima- 
tised to the spirit world. For generations, ghosts and gout had, 
as it were, ‘come out’ in the family with a regularity almost aris- 
tocratic. The ancestral home—half farm, half castle—flavoured 
with Elizabethan memories, has for years been the chosen haunt of 
a spectral Nimrod, of hard-riding record, killed on the hunting-field, 
who, on certain natal days, clad in tops and pink, stalks along a 
disused corridor, attended by a brace of spectral hounds. My stair- 
case at college had earned an unenviable notoriety as the parade- 
sround of a phantom undergraduate who, legend said, had been 
pursued, in a town and gown, during the tumults of ’45, by a belli- 
gerent and bloodthirsty mob, who stormed the lodge and brained the 
fugitive on the threshold of his rooms. I had hoped at last to find 
rest in London, where the hurly-burly of the Inns of Court seemed 
to render law-chambers an uninviting resort for the restless spirits 
of the men that have been. 

Modernism had, it would seem, sufficiently ousted medizvalism, 
even though the neighbourhood be sanctified by the mythology and 
traditions of those Bohemian giants in the world of letters whose 
biographies are almost coextensive with the history of the Temples. 
Opportunity thus offered itself for release from a lingering sensibility 
to spiritual conditions, and recovery of a healthy scepticism. 

! had become the sole lessee and manager of chambers in extent 
not much larger than the proverbial lizard’s run. My predecessor, 
a brief-burdened barrister, whose juridical eloquence had culminated 
i a constituency and a wife, on resigning the keys and prerogatives 
of possession, expressed with so strange an emphasis the hope that 
I should be comfortable, that for a moment some slight misgivings 
flashed across me that my fate was still pursuing me. The laun- 
dress had resigned with the outgoing tenant, and had migrated to a 
western county, where it was impossible to cross-examine her and 
elucidate an explanation. So I engaged a fresh Abigail of that ilk, 
chiefly noteworthy for the plain practical self-seeking which, in 
Conjunction with a marked absence of the Christian virtue which 
Proverbially comes next to godliness (and makes the sobriquet of 
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laundress’ a titular paradox), distinguishes these ‘ harmless neces- 
Sary domestics, 
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384 HAUNTED IN CHAMBERS. 





After nine at night a death-like silence reigns through staircases 
and courts all day noisy with the stir and gossip of pleaders’ clerks 
and the more welcome footsteps of solicitors’ emissaries. I had se 
neighbours resident, excepting a gray-haired crabbed recorder of ay 
old-world country town, whose fidgety cough would occasionally echo 
up the stairs while he brooded late over the next day’s briefs. The 
report of a distant fog-cracker, or the snort of a tug on the river, 
were the only sounds. The very Goddess of Dulness often seemed 
to brood over the place. One missed the rattle of the passing fire- 
engine, scattering live coals and clearing the narrow roadway like a 
thunder-shower in June. The rumble of the midnight broughan, 
the irrelevant melody of homeward-bound wassailers, all the various 
outward and visible signs of a progressive and enlightened civilisa- 
tion, were obtrusively absent. 

The night watchmen in the courts would start from dark corners, 
themselves like guilty ghosts at cockcrow, and hail the waltz-weary 
resident, wending chamberwards, as a godsend; a few words of 
gossip with whom seemed in some degree to mitigate a colourless 
existence scarce preferable, in point of monotony and lonesomeness, 
to a cell on the silent system. 

I had more than once, in the most silent time of night, noticed 
a mysterious rattle of keys applied to the door; but nothing further 
came of it. The babble of a neighbouring fountain, and the sighing 
of the wind in the trees, seemed to obscure the sound as soon as 
heard. My nerves, perhaps, were shaky: I was turning night into 
day, decanting facts and fictions for the consumption of an exacting 
public. The laundress’s morning visit was too often my curfew, and 
discovered my gas still burning, and pen still driving. There still 
lingered in my memory certain hair-splitting metaphysical distinctions 
between sensation and perception, once inculcated at lectures with 
tiresome iteration by professorial spinners of like brain-cobwebs. 

One night, however, when playing écarté with an old chum of 
like tastes, profession, and habitat as myself, I was startled by the 
intense surprise and round protest he expressed at the unseasonable 
visit of my faithful factotum at midnight. ‘There was this time no 
doubt that a bunch of keys had rattled at the latch, that the ‘ oak 
had opened and shut again almost immediately. The rest was 
silence. It is proverbially unpleasant to know that you are in close 
contact with something or somebody, and yet fail to localise what 
or whom you seek. It is cheerless work seeking a burglar ™ 4 
pitch-dark cellar; nor is it much better sport to search for a poacher 
in a gloomy copse. We examined the chambers closely, and, be- 
yond intruding uninvited on a soirée of predatory mice, discover 
no sign of visitant, material or ghostly, and returned to our en 
diate pursuit somewhat eerie, and with tingling nerves. I ha 
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intended, like Tennessee’s partner, to ‘play this hand alone.’ I 
stealthily watched the door for nights, but never could time the 
unwelcome caller; for, like his host, he seemed to keep irregular 
hours. But when the door had opened and shut again, I usually 
experienced the unenviable sensation that some one had entered my 
room, and was looking over my shoulder at the book I was reading, 
or the paper I was writing. Rumours of the state of affairs made 
my chambers a favourite haunt, on the chance of an amateur séance. 
On one occasion only was the curiosity of the would-be spiritualists 
gratified ; but from the sheer nervousness that always comes over 
those who are breathlessly waiting an event, a Stentor of the com- 
pany raised an infectious cachinnation of so startling exuberance that 
it would have been sufficient to ‘tear hell’s concaves’ and frighten 
all the inhabitants of the region. ‘The door slammed, and the 
‘flimsy,’ which had been prepared for a possible interview with the 
supernatural, was not required. At considerable trouble I changed 
the latch-key, but found that a Chubb of a labyrinthine pattern was 
no protection. When affairs were getting desperate, and I became 
accustomed to wait with a feverish anxiety for the expected visitor, 
I was at last fated to be rewarded by manifest evidence more con- 
vincing than the sound of a ghostly key and the consciousness of a 
phantom companion. One night, when climbing my stairs during 
the small hours, the door slammed as usual, and I congratulated 
myself at discovering at length some explanation. In the bright 
moonlight stood, ‘no headless bear, black man, or ape,’ but an old 
man, below the middle height, resting his arm on the mantelshelf, 
and gazing wistfully in the dying fire. The powdered hair was tied 
behind with a silk bow; the flap waistcoat, sword, silk stockings, and 
buckle-shoes recalled the days of the first George. He seemed 
like a verse from the Rape of the Lock—a survival of the motley 
society summed up as ‘ puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet doux.’ 
The features were indistinct ; but the expression, that of boundless 
hopeless ennui, remains stamped indelibly on my memory. While 
I was clumsily casting about for words wherewith to address him, 
he started and looked up, and, with a condescending and high-bred 
stare, passed me in the passage, and was gone. But the positive 
proof that my former sensations had been no delusion, or, if a 
dream, one that had passed the Gate of Horn, was ‘ good enough 
for me.’ Within two days the lane was blocked by a gigantic ark 
on wheels, frescoed with hieroglyphical descriptions of -domestic 
ligrations, and my household gods moved westwards. The rumours 
of my midnight experiences were so far disquieting to would-be 
tenants, that the chambers have remained unoccupied ever since. 
t will not be long ere, before the prosaic spirit of modern improve- 
ments and Gothic «esthetics which threaten the old rookery, the 








































































386 SONNETS ON NAMES. 
parting genius is with sighing sent from the haunts of the Outer 
Temple. The invasion of bow-windows, lifts, stucco, and statues 
and the various other latter-day conditions deemed essential to the 
working of the legal mind, are destroying the associations ang 
interests which made my chambers a happy hunting-ground to my 
phantom friend. There is no doubt It had been successful in evict. 
ing summarily the tenant of flesh and blood who had been imper. 
tinent enough to intrude. But there is a quid pro quo in the con- 
soling thought that a relentless architect will lay the ghost more 
effectually with bricks and scaffolding than priest with bell and 
candle, and thus revenge one who had been harassed by the impalp- 
able but perplexing inconvenience of being haunted in chambers. 
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| SONNETS ON NAMES. 
i III. Mavp. 


1 Farrest descendant of a noble sire 
: Is she, with clear-cut face and haughty eyes 
7 Downbent, in which no passion-lustre lies. 
} Cold is their glance, lit with no loving fire ; 
1a More is she like a statue to admire 
: Than woman, tender-true and trustful-wise. 

ah In wealth and lands, but not in love, a prize 
4 To whom it were an honour to aspire ; 
Encased from faith in love by fashion’s arts, 
ip And guarded from all truth by cloak of steel, 
{ Heartless they say she is. It may be true; 
| What need have statues chill of loving hearts ? 

No passion-truth could move her, make her feel 
i The love that her proud nature never knew. 
} G. C. BINGHAM. 


















































PUNCTUALITY AND PUNCTUATION. 


By GopFrREY TURNER. 


‘Tue prisoner said the witness was a convicted thief.’ 

Thus ran a sentence in a police-report which appeared some 
years ago in one of the morning newspapers, and, as the oft-cited 
Irishman would say, was near landing the proprietors in hot water. 
Yet the words were written and printed in perfect good faith, were 
true, and wanted no other word or qualifying omission to make them 
as harmless as they were justifiable. Proper punctuation alone was 
needed ; and when proper punctuation had been supplied, in defer- 
ence to a lawyer’s letter, the sentence was word for word the same, 
but with an exactly opposite signification. ‘The prisoner, said the 
witness, was a convicted thief.’ Two little marks called commas, 
the one after ‘ prisoner,’ the other after ‘ witness,’ were inserted ; 
a handsome apology accompanied the explanation and amendment ; 
and the threat of action was withdrawn. Now this all occurred as 
it is here told; and although an argumentum ad procuratorem might 
very fairly have been based on the well-known fact that lawyers 
themselves never punctuate, and the particular lawyer acting in this 
case might have felt the force of the appeal, I doubt whether it 
would have satisfied his client. For only fancy a most respectable 
citizen pilloried in print, after this outrageous fashion ; taxed, seem- 
ingly, while standing in the witness-box, with the measureless 
shame of having been, at some antecedent period of his most re- 
spectable career, found out. 

Lawyers, I have just remarked, do not punctuate; meaning 
thereby that their deeds and law-writings of all kinds are destitute 
of those points which separate ideas and regulate their progression 
i ordinary modern language. No doubt the curious custom of 
systematically not minding their stops has descended to the lawyers 
of this day, who write in English, from their predecessors of old, 
who wrote, after a sort, in Latin. The independence of punctua- 
tion and punctuality appears in this: that, whereas lawyers abjure 
the first, they are usually bound by the second. If lawyers are not 
the most punctual of men they ought to be; for the law’s delay is 
hot mere ordinary procrastination, but a highly organised system of 
a vonement, every stage of which demands the nicest attention. 
7 ‘ — point out that the very habit of dispensing altogether 
; le aid of ‘stops’ is a constant exercitation in verbal and 
Yatactical accuracy. Scholars writing for scholars, even in the 
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vernacular, might find it good practice to cultivate a clearness of 
style such as would necessarily be enforced by the withdrawal of 
petty punctuation’s patched support. Even the chronicler of policg 
cases might be compelled to take up with a straightforward style 
to shun all manner of involutions, and to tell us in the directest 
phrase how that the witness called a spade a spade and the 
prisoner in the dock an exceedingly bad subject. It must, hoy. 
ever, be borne in mind that few living languages, and certainly not 
this language of ours, are gifted with all or many of the inflections 
which guided rhetoricians of old through the longest sentences in 
safety. 

Punctuation, indeed, becomes the more necessary, the wider is 
the spread of literature. But those who have rashly imagined the 
custom of scrupulous punctuation to be of modern growth may 
readily be confuted by reference to the oldest printed books. There 
they will find the sense accurately pointed ; and they will see in 
the black-letter printing that the commas were virgule strictly 
so called; being short, straight, thin lines, or little rods, inclining 
from right to left. For a masterly distribution of points, nobody 
ever beat Shakespeare. Of course I shall be told there is no 
proof that Shakespeare punctuated his own works as they appear 
in print. To this I yield a ready but qualified assent, being quite 
willing to admit not only so much, but rather more. It appears to 
my judgment perfectly plain that Shakespeare could not have 
punctuated certain passages, which are altogether faulty, and bear 
every appearance of having gone to press without any attempt at 
revision, even by a master-printer. It is trite to say that Shake- 
speare’s noblest lines live in spite of all that carelessness has done 
to kill them. But in many places the punctuation so musically fits 
the cadences, so nervously accentuates the turns and breaks of 
thought, that I for one am ‘ shut up in measureless content,’ and 
feel as satisfied that these colons and commas are Shakespeare’ 
own, as if I were Monsieur Chabot with a scrap of handwriting 
before me. Here is an example. It is from the scene before 
‘Harfleur,’ in the second act of The Life of Henry the Fift. 1t1s 
the speech of the King, a right royal speech, ‘ and no mistake ;’ and 
it is here repeated, letter for letter, and point for point, from the 
folio of 1628 : 


‘ King. Once more vuto the Breach, 
Deare friends, once more ; 
Or close the Wall vp with our English dead: 
In Peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man, 
As modest stillnesse and humilitie : 
But when the blast of Warre blowes in our eares, 
Then imitate the action of the Tyger: 
Stiffen the sinewes, commune vp the blood, 
Disguise faire Nature with hard-fauour’d Rage: 
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Then lend the Eye a terrible aspect : 

Let it pry through the portage of the Head, 

Like the Brasse Cannon: let the Brow o’rewhelme it, 
As fearefully, as doth a galled Rocke 

O’re-hang and iutty his confounded Base 

Swill’d with the wild and wastfull Ocean. 

Now set the Teeth, and stretch the Nosthrill wide, 
Hold hard the Breath, and bend vp euery Spirit 

To his full height. On, on, you Noblish English, 
Whose blood is set from Fathers of Warre-proofe : 
Fathers, that like so many Alexanders, 

Haue in these parts from Morne till Euen fought, 
And sheath’d their Swords, for lack of argument. 
Dishonour not your Mothers: now attest, 

That those whom you call’d Fathers did beget you. 
Be Coppy now to me of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to Warre. And you good Yeomen, 
Whose Lyms were made in England; shew vs here 
The mettell of your Pasture: let vs sweare, 

That you are worth your bseeding: which I doubt not: 
For there is none of you so meane and base, 

That hath not Noble luster in your eyes. 

I see you stand like Grey-hounds in the slips, 
Straying vpon the Start. The Game’s afoot: 

Follow your Spirit; and vpon this Charge, 

Cry, God for Harry, England, and S. George.’ 

I do not think, in the whole of this magnificent, this stupendous 
language, with which let burlesque busy itself to such profit as it 
can pick, there is one solitary instance, however small, of injudicious 
punctuation. Literal misprints there may be; but not a comma 
betrays carelessness or defect of elocutionary art. Some of the 
minor pointing, indeed, might aid the practised declaimer in arrang- 
ing his pauses of effect. ‘Take this, for example: ‘ As fearfully, as 
doth,’ kc. It is right here, in order that emphasis may be gathered 
for the sustained length of sentence which is to follow, that a comma 
should strengthen the stress on the adverb ‘fearfully.’ Again, the 
expression, if not the absolute grammar, of the sentence in which 
the words, ‘now attest,’ end a line of verse, demands the same little 
sign, to mark a brief but impressive pause. But, in truth, the lines 
ought to be read again and again, till all their majestic imagery and 
manly passion are revealed; and in this study of the grandest 
English verse a due regard to the signs of punctuation will be of 


incalculable value. 

_ Landor complained of the uncalled-for liberality of printers in 
his time, who fenced-in little bits of sentences with commas, making 
parentheses of sense that the author never dreamed of. Exuberance 
of punctuation is a worse defect than paucity; just as the un- 
Warrantable obtrusion of the letter h in speaking is less pardon- 
able than a constant omission of the aspirate. But where a point 
is needful, my own preference is usually given to a strong one. The 
colon seems to have gone out of general favour. See how 
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frequent it is in those verses just quoted. Taking the origing] 
punctuation of Shakespeare all through, in the earlier editions, | 
should say that the semicolon to the colon is no more than ag one 
to three. It is said that every author has a punctuation of hig 
own—that is, every author who punctuates with care, and does not 
leave ‘that sort of thing’ to the printers. But to say this is merely 
to say that every author of note has his own style. Nothing, in alJ 
my experience of manuscript, has ever caused me so lengthened 
wonder as the total indifference shown and avowed by the plurality 
of writers on the subject of punctuation. There are men and women 
who have achieved some reputation in authorship, who aspire even 
to high literary distinction and to lasting fame, but who candidly 
own that they never attempt to punctuate with care, and who take 
upon themselves the easy task of deriding those who do. That it is 
not only in young men from the provinces, seeking literary employ- 
ment, that punctuation is a virtue, I shall always hold against the 
scoffers, whatever be their rank in the Order of the Pen. ‘Je te 
ferai encore la guerre sur ta ponctuation,’ wrote Guizot to his 
daughter Henriette, some forty years ago, or more; ‘il n’y ena 
point ou presque point dans tes lettres.’ It vexed him to see such 
neglect in private correspondence: how much more must he have 
revolted from the heedlessness of punctuation in public authorship! 
Here are words of his that should be recalled by every writer, 
tending to laxity in this important branch of composition : ‘ Toute 
ponctuation, virgule ou autre, marque un repos de l’esprit, un temps 
d’arrét plus ou moins long, une idée qui est finie ou suspendue, et 
qu’on sépare par un signe de celle qui suit.’ The young lady who 
was honoured by a fatherly rebuke both wise and gentle wrote, in 
those days, ‘comme l’eau coule, comme la fléche vole.’ She hada 
quick wit, a promptness to understand and to act; and when she 
had comprehended or done anything, she passed on the instant to 
something else. That, said her father, willing by an indulgent and 
perhaps rather flattering excuse to encourage amendment, was why 
she did not punctuate. 

How closely allied is punctuation with style, and with the whole 
tone of thought and mental character from which all style that 1s 
worthy consideration naturally springs, I have incidentally remarked 
in a preceding paragraph. Those who have heard an authors 
spoken voice may hear it again in his printed punctuation ; and 
those who never heard it may form an idea, from the virguline 
measure and step of the sentences, how the man _ himself would 
speak the language he has put on paper. One of my reasons for 
supposing Shakespeare to have punctuated what he wrote is that, 
excepting obvious errors of the press, Shakespeare’s punctuation 
that of a man who perfectly understands, if he cannot himself su 
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cessfully practise, the art of elocution. It is said that Shakespeare 
was an indifferent actor; but assuming this to be a truth, it does 
not weigh the thousandth part of a scruple against the evidence 
afforded by every page of his plays that he knew, better than any 
of his contemporaries, what acting ought to be. 

‘Democritus Junior,’ who made his own will—as appears by 
the following insertion: ‘and if this Testament be not so formal 
according to the nice and strict terms of Law and other Circum- 
stances peradventure required of which I am Ignorant’ &c.—abstained, 
as any professional lawyer would have done, from punctuating that 
document. In his famous book, The Anatomy of Melancholy, the 
punctuation is purely arbitrary, and as fastastical as the matter 
which is punctuated. Commas suit him, mark his periods of 
thought, sudden snatches of learned recollection, wisdom, pity, 
strong tonic bitterness, charity, sense, superstition, satire. There 
is no judging Burton’s punctuation or his arrangement of words by 
any common grammatical standard. Tompkins would pick fearful 
holes in his syntax ; and Smith would have no difficulty in showing 
that if any candidate for the humblest appointment in the Civil 
Service jumbled his pronouns as Master Robert Burton does, the 
examination-paper would be scored with the blackest of black marks. 
What would either of those terrible critics say to the following ? 


‘Like the dog in the manger, we neither use it ourselves, let others make 
use of or enjoy it; part with nothing while we live: for want of disposing our 
household and setting things in order, set all the world together by the ears 
after our death. Poor Lazarus lies howling at his gates for a few crumbs, he 
only seeks chippings, offals; let him roar and howl, famish, and eat his own 
flesh, he respects him not. A poor decayed kinsman of his sets upon him by 
the way in all his jollity, and runs begging bareheaded by him, conjuring by 
those former bonds of friendship, alliance, consanguinity, &c., uncle, cousin, 
brother, father, 


— Per ego has lachrymas, dextramque tuam te, 
Si quidquam de te merui, fuit aut tibi quidquam 
Dulce meum, misere mei. 


Show some pity for Christ's sake, pity a sick man, an old man, &c., he 
cares not, ride on: pretend sickness, inevitable loss of limbs, goods, plead 
Suretyship, or shipwreck, fires, common calamities, show thy wants and 
imperfections, 


Et si per sanctum juratus dicat Osyrim, 
Credite, non ludo, crudeles tollite claudum. 


Swear, protest, take God and all his angels to witness, guere peregrinum, thou 
art a counterfeit crank, a cheater, he is not touched by it, pauper ubique jacet, 
nde on, he takes no notice of it. Put up a supplication to him in the name 
of a thousand orphans, a hospital, a spittel, a prison, as he goes by, they cry 
out to him for aid, ride on, surdo narras, he cares not, let them eat stones, 
devour themselves with vermin, rot . . . ., he cares not. Show him a decayed 

= a bridge, a school, a fortification, &c., or some public work, ride on; 
800d your worship, your honour, for God's sake, your country’s sake, ride on. 
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But show him a roll wherein his name shall be registered in golden letters, 
and commended to all posterity, his arms set up, with his devices to be seen, 
then peradventure he will stay and contribute. . .. For I dare boldly say, 
vain-glory, that opinion of merit, and this enforced necessity, when they know 
not otherwise how to leave, or what better to do with them, is the main cause 
of most of our good works.’ 


‘ What is all this ?’ exclaims our grammatical friend. ‘ A pretty 
mess, indeed, of ‘‘ he” and ‘‘ it” and ‘‘them’’! Learning, forsooth! 
Scholarship! Why, a lad of eleven would write more clearly than 
your ‘‘ Old Burton,”’ as you call him.’ 

I doubt it: but if your lad of eleven, or your man of thrice, 
four times, five times eleven, can show beneath all his plate-glasg 
clearness a fragment of anything as solid and as precious, I think 
I know two or three publishers who would be very glad to make 
that lucid writer’s acquaintance. 

Punctuality is to the acts of daily life what punctuation is to its 
language. And though it may be asserted that neither of the two 
habits is in itself an attribute of greatness, their co-existence in 
an eminent degree, as in such a man as Guizot for example, is 
unquestionably essential to a great career. ‘Could ambition 
always choose its own path, and were will in human undertak- 
ings synonymous with faculty, all truly ambitious men would be 
men of letters.’ More than half a century ago, thus wrote Thomas 
Carlyle; and nothing in his subsequent writings has indicated any 
change of opinion. Could the ambition of a Voltaire, think you, 
have been realised without habitual observance of time and its 
demands, which is punctuality, or exactness in the embodiment of 
his ideas, which implies punctuation? Itis said that the lady whose 
distinguished father reproved her, gently and cogently, as we have 
seen, for the habit of running-on her phrases without separation, was 
punctual in her domestic habits as a child, and carried the valuable 
quality into all important affairs when she became a woman. Every- 
body’s experience will serve to point out numbers of clever people 
whose punctuality in matters of business and pleasure is irreproach- 
able, but whose letters are vilely punctuated ; and on the other 
hand we all know writers who put their sentences in beautiful order, 
by the expert distribution of commas, dashes, semicolons, colons, 
and periods, but who miss the train on an average thrice a week, 
are invariably late for dinner, and never kept an appointment in their 
lives. 
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A GALAXY OF TURFITES. 





‘Ganaxy, n. the Milky Way; an assemblage of splendid persons or 
things.’ So far the dictionary, which relieves me of any personal 
responsibility in what may appear to be a curious connection 
between ‘milk’ and the more or less ‘splendid persons’ in the 
accompanying cartoon. ‘The dictionary, moreover, calls it a milky 
‘circle’ as well as ‘ way ;’ and Mr. Finch Mason has remembered 
this in his clever sketch. A wonderful circle, trodden by weary 
footsteps, broken up by impatient hoofs; a circle whence, once entered, 
there is no egress, save by the gate ofdefeat. An unceasing circle 
to its devotees ; for to them, even when away from it, comes no 
rest. They race in dreams, they bet at the board and by the way. 
To the great majority the pleasures of life, and the business too, are 
enclosed within that little ring. 

And yet ’tis a noble sport, rightly understood, a most pleasant 
and honoured pastime that they follow. Good fellows, too, are 
they, grands joucurs who take frowning and smiling Fortune with 
equal calm. Alas, it frowns too often in our galaxy, both on the 
just and the unjust! Not that we would so much care about the 
latter ; but unluckily these members of the galaxy generally get the 
smiles, and the just the frowns. Let us look around. There are 
distinguished faces in the circle, from the Great Panjandrum down 
to the unfortunate ‘ Bung’ with the sandwich. The G. P. is fond of 
the galaxy ; likes it best, I think, in ‘the warmth of its July,’ at a 
place I have heard called ‘ the other side of the ditch,’ where everybody 
is en garcon, and husbands, a few excepted, are not allowed. They 
generally have a good time, in one sense, there; but it is through much 
tribulation that they attain to it. The G. P. is bestowing the honour 
ofknighthood on the popular jockey. ‘If so, why not?’ I am sure 
Isee no objection. ‘The Mate’ wears a thoughtful look as he careers 
round, the Senior Steward is grave, the genial face of ‘the Squire’ 
frowns. ‘County Guy’ has torn himself, no doubt reluctantly, from the 
absorbing duties of the Timbuctoo-cum-Kamschatka Department, 
ind is gazing into the thoughtful depths of the eyes belonging to 
his Master of the Horse. What does he see there? It was a 
handsome face, on which women liked to look, only a few years ago. 
It is a handsome face still ; but there are marks of wear and tear 
about it, and ‘the ceaseless round’ has told its tale. But the 
Master of the Horse is very sanguine. No better judge of racing 
lives, and he has a handicap book in his pocket that ought to make 
ees Guy’ and himself millionaires. But ‘ County Guy’ objects 
0 being a millionaire as something derogatory ; so the event has 


hot yet come off, and I don’t think it will. 
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‘The Captain’ ought to have been a rich man, though, before 
this ; and some people say he is, and some say he ‘is not. Quien 
sabe’? How clever he is! He knows everything, goes in for the 
game to the utmost, and never—no, never—quits the circle. Life 
has no charms beyond it. London knows him not; the wine-cup 
seduces not; the women—well, I don’t know, but I think not. [If] 
am wrong, I apologise. There is a veteran with gray hair near ‘ the 
Captain,’ who still clings to the circle that has taken away his worldly 
goods, but has left him perfectly contented,—a philosopher with 
big cigar. I always look on him with an admiration he little reeks 
of. It is so easy to be rich and a duchess to boot, to havea wealthy 
husband, and to do as you like, that I pass by the well-rounded figure 
nearest the philosopher. I should like to linger on the jaunty hat 
and the cheerful face of him next in the circle to whom Fortune 
has not been so kind as it has to the duchesses and others. He is 
hardly old enough to be a philosopher, and he does not smoke big 
cigars. What will he do? 

Tom Cannon on Robert the Devil. Another Robert who has 
played that popular 7 dle in his time, and who has brains enough to 
have done better (he is the best likeness in the galaxy), is near him. 
He has been missed lately from the ceaseless round that could have 
better spared a better man. How he used to bet! It was said of 
dear Lady —— and himself that if there were ten runners in a 
handicap, it was pretty certain that they had each backed half that 
number. How genial and pleasant he was! And shall we see another 
man who could wear a hat on the back of his head as he did ? 

I have nearly exhausted the galaxy, though I have passed over 
many of the ‘splendid persons.’ He who was formerly the Leviathan 
among bookmakers, but has now abdicated—the Duke of the French 
gray and cerise jacket—the celebrated ‘ Ginger,’ once, like Mrs. 
Jarley, ‘the delight of the nobility and gentry’—the youthful and 
sprightly Van-Driver—the amiable and popular nobleman who some 
clever people think may win next year’s Derby, &c. The penitent 
figure carrying the ‘sandwich’ need not be further alluded to, except 
to say that it was at the special and particular request of the bearer 
that he is so depicted by our artist. Some little reparation the 
former felt was due to an outraged public, some donning of the 
sackcloth and ashes. His humility becomes him, and I hear more- 
over that he has promised never to do it again. 

And so the galaxy fades away. Only for a short recess though. 
It will adorn the racing firmament in the present and the coming 
years. We shall miss some well-known forms, perhaps ; but others 
will take their places. Some good fellows may have to go under ; 
let us hope others will come up. But one thing is certa, there 
will be no cessation in that ‘ ceaseless round.’ E. P 

















ALL OR NOTHING. 
A Proverb. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Actep By MapaME Mopgeska, Mr. J. Forses Rosertson, anD Mr. C. BRooxFIELp. 


Characters : 
Sir HENRY DASHWOOD. . . . aged 30. 
GIuLIA, LADY DASHWOOD . . . aged 20. 


A SERVANT IN LIVERY. 
The scene takes place in the month of June 1880. 





Scene.—A morning-room in Piccadilly. Sir Henry and Lady 
Dashwood are seated at breakfast. A chimney-glass covered 
with cards; sofa, writing-table, escritoire, ‘Morning Post,’ 
de. Sir Henry drinking his tea. 


Sir Henry. It is very odd that no one but an Englishwoman 
understands making tea. You didn’t put in enough, and the water 
didn’t boil, Giulia. 

Giunta. Didn’t it? Iam very sorry. It seems so strong. 

Str H. Because you never drank anything fit to be called tea 
before you married, my love. A mild infusion of sloe-leaves is what 
you know in Italy under that name. When you have been a little 
longer in England— 

Giu. O yes! You will see, Henry, I shall become so thoroughly 
English, you will not recognaise me. 

Sir H. Not if you continue to say ‘ recognaise.’ How often, 
my love, must I tell you about your vowels ? Recognise—short. 

Giv. Your aunt Janet, Henry, thinks I am so much improved. 

Sir H. My aunt Janet is more benevolent than grammatical. 

Giu. I suppose I prefer benevolence to grammar; I feel quite 
at home with her. 

Sir H. No doubt, my dear. My aunt is an excellent soul ; 
but she is rather like this cup of tea—flat and weak. Hers are 
slow-leaves. Drinking my aunt Janet, in point of fact, I do not 
find has an exhilarating effect. 

_ Giu. (smiling). That is because you are accustomed to too 
stimulating drinks. I do not find the drams of your fast society 
agree with me. 

Sim H. Don’t be sentimental, my love. It always frisers, 
being ridiculous. What is to-day? Thursday? (Leans back in 
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his chair and looks at cards on mantelshelf behind him.) We 
dine at Lady Foljambe’s. Then there is a reception at the French 
Embassy, and a ball at— 

Giu. O Henry, I hope nothing more! Do you call this tojj 
this succession of hot crowded rooms, amusement? I think the 
pleasantest hours of the evening are those we spend in the streets, 
Henry, going from one party to another. What a fight to get 
up-stairs ; and how interesting the conversation that one has there! 
‘ Have you been to such a party ? Are you going on to such another 
one ?’ Ah, how I wish we were back at Capri, this lovely weather! 
(throwing herself back.) 

Sir H. I repeat, my dear Giulia, don’t be sentimental; it 
doesn’t do in London—it doesn’t indeed. (Looking at other cards.) 
There’s the Claverings’ concert, too, to-night; however, I think 
we needn’t go there—very second-rate. 

Giu. O no, Henry! Aunt Janet told me that Faure and Patti 
were to sing there. It can’t be second-rate; and I should really 
enjoy that more than either of the other parties. Besides, they are 
great friends of aunt Janet’s, and— 

Sir H. Great bores, my dear, like all my aunt Janet’s friends. 
T alluded to the company and not to the music, when I said second- 
rate. It can do you no possible good to be seen there. 

Gru. Ah, caro mio, what good will any of it do me? So long as 
you love me, what does it signify what all these people think of me? 

Sir H. It signifies verymuch. Do try, once for all, my love, 
and understand this. 

Giu. I do try; but I can’t. 

Sir H. Try—not tray. Well, then, just realise my position. 
I have lived all my life in the midst of this London world. I 
bring back my wife from Italy—a foreigner—a stranger to them, 
whose name even they have never heard. I want her to be well 
received ; to take her place among them at once; to become what 
is called the ‘ fashion,’ in short. How is this to be done? There 
(handing the ‘Morning Post’), read, and mark your name. You 
have already inwardly digested the dinner at Derwentwater House 
last night. Now, regarded as an investment, that is calculated to 
produce at least five-and-thirty per cent on the invitations we have 
had hitherto. 

Giu. How dreadful! The disease feeds itself. 

Sir H. Two of your invitations this morning are from women 
who wouldn’t know you two months ago, when you came to London; 
but stared, and passed over on the other side, like the priest and the 
Levite, when they saw you, a forlorn young stranger, by the road-side 
without a single friend. , I flatter myself I know the world pretty 
well, and make it serve my turn too. I have few illusions—few! 
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Giv. But you have one, caro mio (she comes round to the back 
of his chair and leans over him), and that is, that you are going to 
make of me a fine fashionable lady some day. You never will, 
caro, never ! 

Sir H. (touching her dress). I don’t like that gown, my 
Giulia. You must change it before we go to Lady Gertrude’s 
déjeuner. I want you to look your very best to-day. 

Giv. And why to-day especially ? (still leaning on chair.) 

Sir H. (gets up and crosses: aside). It’s no use telling her ; 
I couldn’t awake a spark of jealousy if I tried. Her innocent 
young mind would hardly understand me if I were to say that a 
woman is to be there about whom I made myself a fool for two 
whole years, and that I do not choose my wife to be eclipsed by 
that thorough-paced coquette. No; I will not stir those muddy 
waters. (Aloud.) Why! Did you ask why? Because Lady 
Gertrude is one of the most particular women in London, my dear. 

Giu. Particular? About the character of her guests ? 

Sirk H. No. What is more important in society, their appearance. 

Giv. She is that woman in yellow, is she not, who looked last 
night as if she had a bad smell under her nose all dinner-time ? 
How absurd the world is, Henry! 

Sin H. Because it values appearances, or because each of us 
is blinded to what he himself is like? No, I don’t agree with 
you. One can’t go about probing the interiors of people to find 
out what they are. For the purposes of society, the envelope is a 
very important thing. ‘The letter it contains is only to be read 
in domestic life. 

Giu. (shaking her head with a half sigh, half smile). And not 
always even then. Ah, this world of yours, Henry, seems to me 
a very strange one—nothing real, nothing earnest. It is like a 
set of frivolous childrén, playing at life, as your aunt Janet says. 

Sir H. O, hang my aunt Janet! I beg her pardon; and, 
by the bye, my darling, why can’t you say ‘ frivolous children,’ 
short and even—not make a dactyl and a spondee of them, ‘ frivdléus 
childrén,’ as though you were ending a Latin verse? The secret of 
speaking English is a perfectly smooth utterance—calm and unim- 
passioned. 

Gru. (sitting down, and taking up paper). Oyes; like every- 
thing else English. (She reads. He takes up the other half 
of the paper, reads too. She starts up suddenly.) O, O Henry! 
0, look here! I’m go glad, so very glad, he’s come! 

Sin H. He? Who do you mean? Who’s come? Who on 
earth is he ? 

_ Gtu. Our dearest Lord Warrington! Our dearest, dearest 
friend, Henry, who almost lived with us at Naples! Here it is 
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among the fashionable arrivals at Claridge’s. He has returned gafe 
at last from Egypt. Are you not glad, Henry? 

Sm H. Well, personally speaking, I should not care if he haq 
remained there, my dear, as I don’t knowhim. How comes it that 
you were so—so very intimate ? 

Giv. O, he used to come to our house in prima sera every 
evening ; and he taught me English. I should never have spoken 
it but for him, Henry. He took so much pains. And he ig go 
agreeable, so charming. You must love him, Henry. 

Sir H. Must I? (Aside.) This Italian enthusiasm is rather 
startling in Piccadilly. (Aloud.) Well, I am very grateful to him 
for teaching you English, my dear. Judging by the result of the 
few ineffectual efforts I make, I should never have succeeded. 

Giu. O, he was so patient, so kind; and I triéd so hard. 

Sm H. Um! Did he teach you to say tray, and kaind ? 


Enter Servant with note; gives it to Str H. 


Sm H. (to servant). Order the carriage at four o’clock. 

Serv. Yes, Sir Henry. [Hxit Servant. 

Sir H. (looks at the cipher and writing of envelope). If you'll 
put on your bonnet, Giulia, we will go and sit under the trees in 
the Park for an hour. 

Giu. O, I will go at once. Here, in London, we so seldom 
get a walk together. Who is your note from, caro? (She tries to 
look over his shoulder.) 

Sir H. (playing with the note without opening it). From a 
sporting friend, my dear. Your white bonnet, remember. Make 
haste. 

Giu. Iam going. Iwon’t be two minutes. (Turns at the door.) 
But do your sporting friends write upon pink paper, Henry ? 

[Giu. exits. 

Sir H. (before he opens the note). C.B.! um! What can 
she want, I wonder? It is nearly two years since I received one 
of these little pink notes. We have met since I came to London 
occasionally in society, but I have avoided her as much as possible. 
After marriage, bygones had better be bygones. It seems extra- 
ordinary to me now that I should ever have cared for this woman. 
Yet there was a time when such a little pink note as this, which 
excites no more than a mild curiosity in me now, did certainly make 
my pulse beat quicker. (He opens note; the envelope drops to the 
ground.) Hallo! what’s this? (Reads.) ‘You know the 
interest I still and must ever take in you. It is but right to let 
you know at once that my cousin Warrington has arrived in town. 
As a friend, I offer you a piece of advice. I know all.’ (The 
deuce she does! It’s more than Ido.) ‘He has confided every: 
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thing to me. If you do not wish him to regain his fatal ascendency 
over a certain person, you must prevent their meeting. He is to 
be at Lady Gertrude’s this afternoon. If you come therefore, 
come unaccompanied. You will find me somewhere in the crowd. 
If you want to talk the matter over with me before that, I shall 
be in the Park at twelve, about halfway down, under the trees, 
alone. You will not misunderstand my motives, which are those 
of the purest friendship.—C.B.’ A very pleasant little note, upon 
my word. I will not misunderstand her motives, of course not. 
I’m a fool, who knows nothing of women. She wants, in the first 
place, to punish me for my desertion by embittering my present 
happiness, if she can; in the next place, equally if she can, to 
enjoy the triumph before the world of showing me once more tied 
to her chariot-wheels. Of course I see it all; and yet—and yet— 
there is something in this hint about Lord Warrington, coupled 
with what Giulia said just now, that I—I don’t quite like. Not 
that I doubt Giulia—no ; but this Italian enthusiasm may play the 
very deuce with her, and lead the fellow to think and to say—lI 
must find out what he does say—yes, from his fair cousin, C. B. 
He has evidently talked to her of Giulia—of the days when he 
taught her English, confound him! I must know what he has 
said. I meet her by accident in the Park; I stop and talk to her 
for five minutes. No one can say a word as to that; and, at all 
events, I can afford to let her have that small triumph. As to 
Lady Gertrude’s breakfast, perhaps, on the whole, it may be as 
well not to go there—not to take Giulia. She doesn’t care to go, 
and of course I shouldn’t go alone. 


Guha enters, dressed for walking. He crushes note in his hand. 


Giu. Have you seen my parasol, Henry ? (Looks about.) 

Sirk H. Hum! You won’t want it, my dear. 

Giu. Yes, Henry. See, the sun is quite bright, for England. 
Not a cloud to be seen. 

Sir H. There is a small but threatening one in the horizon, 
Giulia, and I’ve changed my mind. I can’t take you out this 
morning ; I have business in the—other direction. 

_ Gru. In the City? Let us take a hansom, and I can sit in 
it while you— 

Sir H. Impossible, my dear. I’ll be back to luncheon, and 
afterwards we'll go down to Greenwich. You've not tasted white- 
a tas ? No, I thought not. We'll go and have a fish-dinner 

gether. 


Gru. But you ordered the carriage at four to .take us down to 
Lady Gertrude’s at Fulham. 


Sin H. Did 1? I didn’t see that threatening cloud then. It 
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will be safer not to go. You won’t mind a ¢éte-d-téte with me 
instead ? 

Giu. I? You know that I shall like it far better. [ only 
feared you had forgotten, as I could not account for the sudden 
change in your plans. 

Sir H. Well, no matter; I must be off. (Looks at watch.) 
You won’t admit any visitors, I suppose, this morning? Suppose 
you exercise yourself in English note-writing. You make such 
strange blunders sometimes. You should practise, Giulia. Read 
all the notes that come in your way, and write replies to them. 
Capital exercise ! 

Givu. Shall I begin by the note you have just received ? (Smil- 
img.) 

Sir H. Pshaw! That is on business, I tell you—a lawyer's 
note. 

Giu. You said ‘a sporting friend’ just now (laughing), and I 
never heard that law was sport. Well, I will do as you tell me, 
and try and console myself for my disappointment by obeying your 
orders, sir. 

Sir H. Au plaisir! (He blows a kiss to her as he goes out.) 

Givu. (runs to window). Dear Henry! There he goes. But 
what do I see? Stop, Henry; you’re going the wrong way to the 
City. He has turned towards the Park, where we were to have gone 
together. What does it mean? (Sitting down, and untying her 
bonnet-strings ; a shadow of uneasiness seems to come over her.) I 
had looked forward to our little walk this morning—one of my few 
and rare pleasures in this great gloomy London. If I were sus- 
picious now, if I were jealous, as they say my countrywomen always 
are, I should— That note! Whodid it come from? There isa 
mystery about it. It caused him to change all his plans. How 
foolish! I ought to be ashamed of myself! (Sees the enve- 
lope on the floor, picks it wp.) Ha, the envelope! And to quote 
Henry’s own words, ‘ The envelope is often an important thing.’ 
What will it tell me? How my heart beats! A woman’s hand- 
writing! A coronet with C. B. for the cipher! Ah, me! (She re- 
mains silent for a few moments, her hands lying listlessly before 
her.) What does it mean? I am consumed by I know not what 
secret dread. Why did he conceal the truth from me? Why did 
he pretend to be going into the City? Why did he try and deceive 
me about his lawyer and his sporting friend ? (IWValks the stage.) 
I wonder if aunt Janet could explain this. Perhaps there is no 
thing in it, after all; and yet— 

Enter Servant with note. 


Sery. From Lord Warrington, m’ lady. Waits a hanswer. 
[Exit Servant. 
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Giv. Ah, I am so glad—this comes to cheer me. I have not 
seen the dear friend’s handwriting for more than a year. (Opens it.) 
‘My dear Lady Dashwood,’—how strange it seems to me that he 
should call me so!—‘ I am just come to England. When am I to 
see you? I heard only last night that you were in London. I 
have not the pleasure of knowing your husband. You must intro- 
duce me to him, as one of your oldest friends. Let me know when 
I shall find you at home. How much we have to talk over !—Ever 
faithfully and sincerely yours, Warrinaton.’ Always the same! 
What a pleasure it will be to see him—kind good friend! (Goes 
to table, and takes up pen; stops.) After Henry’s recommendation to 
read and answer English notes, how curious that the first practice 
that offers should be through my old friend, my original master in 
the language! (Sits and writes.) ‘Come, dearest Lord War- 
rington!’ (Stops and considers.) Ought I to use the imperative 
mood? No; that will not do. (Tears it up and throws it on the 
ground; writes again.) ‘Dear Lord Warrington,—Pray come 
lunch at two o’clock. I overjoy myself in the thought of seeing 
you again, and of presenting Henry to you.—Yours, with high 
esteem and affectionate consideration, Giut1a DasHwoop.’ (She 
rings.) How I long to see him again ! 


Servant enters. 


Serv. If you please, m’ lady, a man from ’Ancock’s is ’ere. 
He says Sir ’Enery told him to call for a miniature to be set. 

Givu. A miniature? I know nothing of it. 

SERV. It was to be set in a di’mon’ locket, ’e says. 

Giu. A diamond locket? It must be Henry’s own miniature, 
which he had done for me in Rome. I remember he said he would 
have it set in a locket before he would give it to me. But I know 
not where to find it. Stay! Perhaps in his escritoire. I see he 
has left his keys in the lock. (J’o Servant.) Give that note to Lord 
Warrington’s servant, and then come back here. I will see if I can 
find the miniature. [Hxit Servant. 
(Giulia opens escritoire.) I do not see it. Papers, bills, letters. 
(Takes up a packet, looks at writing and pauses, holding it still 
it her hand.) The same cipher, C. B.; the same handwriting as 
that note! Shall I satisfy my doubts—my cruel doubts? He 
told me to read all the notes that came in my way. (Unties the 
string, then pauses.) Yes; but I have gone in their way—his 
private letters in his escritoire ; it was not this he meant. (Turns 
packet round, hesitates, then lays it down.) No; they are safe 
from me. I would not purchase my knowledge thus. I am his 
wife, I will never be his spy. If he ever tires of me—(Tvrembles, 
and closes her eyes for a moment.) Then—(Searches escritoire 
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further.) At last! Hereitis—a miniature case. (Brings it to the 
front.) The picture within, when once it is set, shall never leaye 
my neck. (Opens it.) Ha! What is this? A woman’s portrait— 
a woman, young and fair! And at the back C. B. and a coronet,. 
The very same, there can be no doubt about it! I have a rival, ang 
this is she! O, how base! How perfidious! (bursts into tears, 
and drops into a chair.) Married but six short months, and 
already to find my place in his heart supplied by another! Alas, 
I am not made for the great world! He has found another more 
brilliant, more amusing. He repents already of his rash marriage 
to a foreigner. O, can it be that this is the end of my dream of 
happiness? (She starts up suddenly, hearing the Servant come in, 
and puts away the miniature with trembling hands, speaking with 
nervous constraint to the Servant as she-does so.) I cannot find the 
miniature. Say that Sir Henry is not at home. [Exit Servant. 
What shall Ido? Shall I tax him with it? If it be true, I won't 
live with him—no! I won’t live with him a day longer! I will 
find out where this horrid woman lives, and I will tear her eyes 
out, and then I will go and drown myself. (Walks about in a 
rage.) Perhaps Henry will be sorry then. (Throws herself down.) 
O, my heart must speak or it will burst! IfI had only some 
one to tell everything to—some one to consult ; but I am so lonely 
here in this horrid place. (Suddenly struck with an idea.) Ah, 
dear Lord Warrington will be here at two, and then—(Stops.) No; 
I should not like to tell him; it would not be well to complain of 
Henry to him. (Starts up.) I have no experience of life; but I feel 
that. I will go to aunt Janet. Yes; she will advise me how to 
act. She will tell me whether my fears are groundless. If they 
are well founded—(Going.) O Henry, Henry, what will my life be 
without you ! [ Exit. 


Enter Servant ; clears away breakfast ; talking. 


What’s hup, I wonder? M”’ lady gone out by herself, which 
being Piccadilly, and she an uncommon pretty woman, ain’t justly 
what they calls comic fo. Ah, marrying them furreigneers don't 
hanswer. They don’t know ’ow to conduct theirselves in ’igh life. 

[Exit with part of things. 


Enter Str HEnry. 


Sir H. Giulia—She is in her room, I suppose. Well, I'm 
glad I turned back. I felt ashamed of myself when I had got as 
far as Hyde Park Corner. ‘ What!’ I said to myself. ‘Go and meet 
a woman of whom you have the worst opinion—whom you know to 
be unscrupulous, jealous, malignant—in order to listen to what she 
has to say about your wife—your wife, in whom you have, or ought 
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to have, implicit confidence! No.’ As soon as the first impulse 
of jealousy had subsided, I resolved I would not give C. B. this 
triumph. I turned upon my heel when I was but a few yards from 
where she must have been sitting, and here I am. 


Reénter Servant with tray to clear away the rest of the breakfast. 


Sm H. Where is her ladyship ? 

Serv. Gone hout, sir. 

Sir H. Gone out? When? Where? 

Serv. Her ladyship went hout just as you come in, sir; she 
didn’t say where she was a-going. 

Sr H. She didn’t go—alone ? 

Serv. Yes, sir, she did. 

Sm H. (after a pause). Has—any one been here during my 
absence ? 

Serv. They called from ’Ancock’s—for a miniature, sir—to be 
set in a di’mon’ locket. 

Sm H. And you found it and gave it them ? 

Serv. No, sir. Her ladyship looked about and couldn’t find it. 

Sir H. Go into my room and you will see it on my dressing- 
table. Put it in your pocket, and take it presently to Hancock’s, 
and leave it there. 

Serv. Yes, sir. 

Sir H. No one else called ? 

Serv. There was a note come from Lord Warrington, sir. 

Sir H. (starts). A note? Did her ladyship answer it ? 

Serv. Yes, sir. The servant waited a hanswer. 

Sir H. And her ladyship went out soon after? That will do, 
you needn’t wait. (Hit Servant with breakfast.) By Heaven, 
can it be this viper is right after all ? What business has this War- 
rington writing to my wife? (Picks up Giulia’s torn-up beginning 
of note.) What’s this? ‘Come, dearest Lord Warrington.’ She 
answers him—she who pretends she cannot write an English note 
can write to him! This is actually an appointment! By Heavens, 
can she have gone out to meet this fellow ? Impossible! And yet 
—her impulsive nature, her enthusiastic gratitude—this fellow’s 
note—my having left her alone. If she should have learnt, too, 
that Thad deceived her about going to the City—Heaven knows 
what mad step she may not have been led to take! O woman, wo- 
man, what fools men are to trust even the best among you! When 
vanity doesn’t lead you astray, enthusiasm and gratitude and all the 
test of your fine feelings do. 


[He walks about stage excited. As he reaches back, Giulia enters 
by door R., so that she does not see him. He stops short.] 


Giv. Ihave had my walk in vain—not at home. Ha! 
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Sir H. (coming forward). Where have you been, may [I jp. 
quire ? 

Giv. I? I went out for a little fresh air. You have returned 
from the City earlier than I expected. 

Sir H. And from your manner I infer my return is not altogether 
welcome. Permit me to remark, however, that it is not customa 
for ladies—young married ladies of your appearance—to walk alone 
in the streets of London. 

Giu. IfI have had to walk alone this morning is it my fault? 
(reproachfully.) Is it not the fault of your lawyer, or your Sporting 
friend (which is it ?), whose counter-attractions carried you away into 
the City ? 

Sir H. I suppose you knowI didn’t go there. That’s why you 
keep repeating those absurdly pointless remarks about the City. 

Giu. Yes; I know that you went in the opposite direction. You 
went to the Park alone, where you had refused to go with me. 

Sir H. You followed me, then, did you? You had actually go 
little regard for your own dignity as to dog my steps? Well, you 
must have been gratified! You saw that I went as far as Hyde 
Park Corner and turned back. There is nothing to be made out of 
that, Giulia. No, I am not to be deterred from making my remarks 
by any attempt to turn the tables on me. Whatever the object was 
you had in view, your going out alone as soon as my back was turned, 
when I had particularly requested you to employ the time of my 
absence in practising yourself in writing English notes— 

Giu. And sol did. I followed your injunctions. I wrote an 
English note. 

Sir H. Ah, yes! And to whom, pray ? 

Giu. Suppose I were to say my correspondent’s initials were 
C. B., Henry ? 

Sir H. (after a momentary start). Pshaw! you’ve found the 
envelope of that note just now, out of which you’re trying to—to— 
to— It won’t do—I repeat, it won’t do, Giulia! You know that 
your note was to Lord Warrington. 

Giu. Well, and what then? My old master had no need to be 
ashamed of his pupil’s note. It was very well turned. 

Sir H. Ah, there are other things besides notes you can tum 
well. ButTI insist upon coming to the point. What did you say 
to him ? 

Giu. Is that the point ? Perhaps you wish first to see what he 
said to me (holding out note). JI have no secrets. . 

Sir H. (takes note, and after hesitating for a moment, tears vt, 
unread). Giulia, forgive me! I don’t really doubt you for a moment. 
I know you would never hold any correspondence I oughtn’t to see. 
Only tell me why you went out alone in this strange sudden way. 
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Giu. Why? Youask mewhy? To see your good aunt Janet, 
and to ask her advice (half sobbing). 

Sir H. You don’t say so! Inever thought her name could 
have afforded me such unmixed satisfaction. Well, what was her 

ice ? 

"he. I found her out—and I am now acting on my own judg- 
ment (with suppressed caution). 

Sir H. That’s right, always do so. It’s the best plan. 

Giv. Ah, that depends! I am but a girl in years—a foreigner 
and ignorant. I need counsel. You reproach me with being driven 
by my impulse to do unwise things. 

Sir H. Such as walking out by yourself, eh ? Never mind. You 
won't do it again. 

Giv. No, Henry. Such as speaking out of the fulness of a pas- 
sionate heart when Iam wounded. Yes, it will speak out, that 
heart! Ican feign no longer. Is this indeed the end of our short- 
lived happiness ? Are all the vows you swore to me in the orange- 
groves of Capri so soon then forgotten ? Ah, why did you take me 
away from my own blue skies, from my sunny home, from warm and 
loving hearts, to bring me to this cold gray England of yours, if your 
love, which was to make up to me for the loss of all the rest, was not 
strong enough to live these few short months ? 

Sir H. Giulia! Ifyou are going off into that absurd romantic 
rodomontade, upon my life it is a pity you didn’t find my aunt Janet. 
At all events she is a sensible woman, though she is a bore. What 
on earth are you talking about ? 

Giv. (walking up to escritoire, opens it). You should lock your 
escritoire before you go out. I have read nothing it contains, though, 
had I followed your recommendation and studied every note that came 
inmy way, this bundle (holding it up) might have proved interesting 
tome. But Hancock’s messenger has been here, and (tragically)— 
I found what he came for ! | Watching him keenly. 

Siz H. (relieved). Did you? I’m devilish glad to hear it. John 
told me you couldn’t find it. 

Giu. I have more regard for your honour than you have yourself. 
Iwould not expose you before the servants. There is the miniature 
(sobbing)—the miniature of the woman you love, sir—that one to be 
set—in a diamond locket. You see I know all. 

Sir H. Nonsense! It’s a mistake. I swear to you, Giulia, 
that you are labouring under a complete delusion. 

Giv. (still sobbing). O, it’s no use; don’t perjure yourself. I 
recognised the initials. I know now who your lawyer and your sport- 
ing friend are. (Sir H. rings bell while she is speaking.) You can 
eceive me no more. I will leave you. Iwill return to— 

Sir H. (taking her hands). Listen to me, dear Giulia. -Do be 
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reasonable now. Iwill tell you all. I promise to conceal nothing 
Once, long before I knew you, I fancied that I cared for the original 
of that miniature. I know nowthat I was mistaken. If you want 
a proof of it, look here (pulls out note). She asked me in thig to 
meet her in the Park, urging me to this step by trying to arouse my 
jealousy of you and Warrington. I am ashamed to say she nearly 
succeeded in the latter object. But she failed in the former, since 
when I got as far as Hyde Park Corner, I turned on my heel and 
came back to you. 
Enter Servant. 


Have you the miniature in your pocket I told you to take to Han. 
cock’s to be set ? 

Serv. (feels in his pocket). Yes, sir. (Gives it and goes out.) 

Sir H. Here it is (handing both to her). Now you can put 
either of those miniatures in the fire—whichever you like. 

Giu. It was really yours, then, after all, that Hancock was to 
set, and for me? And you love me as much as ever, Henry ? 

Sir H. Better, a thousand times, my wife. We'll never be 
jealous of each other again, and you may write to Warrington as 
often as you like. 

Gru. And if my portrait is set firmly in your heart, Henry, I 
care not whose is set in diamonds, nor how often C. B. invites you 
to meet her in one of those pink notes, since in true love it must 
be ‘all or nothing.’ There can be no divided empire. 

Sir H. Say empire, my love—short. Iam of your opinion. 

















CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 





Come and kiss me, sweet and ten! 


Say, on this your birthday morning, 


What misdoubting sons of men 


Hang upon your smiles or scorning. 


Raise those blue and laughing eyes 
For our helpless hearts that angle 
Till a palpitating prize 
Lies within each tress’s tangle. 


Which the prize that you prefer ? 
That worn sea-dog of eleven ? 
To yon stalwart Highlander— 
Four feet full !—is favour given ? 


Yield you to Jack’s valentine, 

Or to Tommy’s treasured apple ? 
Or to Reginald incline— 

Owner of the gallant Dapple ? 


What! The tartan and the tar 

Both alike have lost their labour ! 
Valentines are under par! 

Hate your pony-riding neighbour ! 


Mercy on us! Is it vain 


To besiege this heart’s proud portal ? 


Eh? Our pretty Dame Disdain 
Whispers I’m the happy mortal ! 


I—whom hardening heart, and toe 
Waxing tender, stamp a fogey— 

I to be fair lady’s beau— 

Fitter far to be her bogey! 



































CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 


Yet those artless words of hers 

Wake a chord I thought had perished, 
And the sleeping string that stirs 

Breathes a strain that once I cherished. 


Round my winter does some ray 
Linger from the springtide sunny ? 

Tell me, dear! ‘ My sisters say 
That you’ve such a lot of money !’ 


* * * * 


Nay, don’t leave me! Did I frown ? 

Take this gold, child—share my plenty. 
Nowadays, I should have known, 

Ten can be as wise as twenty. 


GORDON GUN. 











SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,” 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 





Book the Second, 


CuapTter XXIII. 


Arrived at the trysting-place, Sophy paced up and down for some 
time under the shadowy beech-trees with a palpitating heart. 

The day had clouded over, and grown somewhat gray and misty, 
whilst from the fallen leaves of many autumns there arose an odour 
of decay, which seemed to pervade the atmosphere far more than the 
faint promise of green summer overhead. 

At first she was glad that these mouldering records of the 
dead years had been left unswept away, to rustle beneath her feet, 
feeling that she needed some counteracting note of sadness to tone 
down the hallelujahs of praise which thrilled her whole being at the 
expectation of a great joy. Gradually and unaccountably, however, 
the aspect of external Nature communicated itself to her waiting 
soul. He was not there; and this had pleased her in the first 
instance, deeming—loiterer that she was, pausing often at the 
eleventh hour to take ‘a ribbon or a rose’—that she would turn the 
tables upon him, and chide him for a truant. This had been her first 
thought, as she flitted up and down the now dusky avenue. Feel- 
ing he must be either near, or on the wing to her, the air had 
seemed so charged with his presence, that she had scarcely realised 
she was alone. But, by and by, this reassuring sensation abandoned 
her. The weird beech-trees looked as though they were lifting their 
half-clad branches, like despairing witnesses, towards heaven; the 
faint scent of decaying vegetation became tomb-like and oppressive ; 
the dead leaves rustled after her in an uncanny fashion; she re- 
membered that she was at least a mile from her home, alone, under 
these dark unfriendly branches, and she was no longer buoyed up 
with the consciousness of Godfrey’s protecting presence. 

Sophy was not, certainly, more nervous than most girls who have 
n left to roam at will and follow their own instincts ; but she was 
“sentially emotional and impressionable, and certain combinations 
Vere wont to awaken in her a suspicion of some manner of super- 
natural intervention. She now imagined that, as this day had com- 
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410 SOPHY. 


might be destined to conclude with a disappointment. An undefined 
sense of fear took possession of her; and, gathering her cloak roung 
her, so that she should not hear behind her the weird rustling of 
the leaves, she fled down the whole length of the damp pathway 
until she reached an open space, as though pursued by an invisible 
foe. In the shade it had seemed to be already night ; but here 
where an accidental break occurred in what had once been an unin. 
terrupted line of self-sown forest, a rent banner of gray heaven, ag 
it were, floated above her, from amidst a framework of feathery 
branches. At sight of this her courage revived ; at sight, too, of a 
kind little star, though she could not help gazing back at her dego. 
late trysting-place with all the more mistrust, wondering how she 
could have remained there so long, waiting with only the hope of 
happiness. 

Still, although the hour had gone by which had been so long in 
coming, the bare anticipation of which had caused all the clocks to 
appear slow, she hardly liked to leave the place without making 
some audible and ostensible demonstration. Within sight of these 
same towering beeches—years, years ago, as it seemed now to her, 
—she, barefooted, lonely little savage that she was then, had 
revelled in her childish dreams of the future—a future big with the 
promise of ten thousand marvellous things, foremost amongst which 
was the image of a dark-haired fairy-prince, with sad unfathomable 
eyes. This ideal had changed somewhat with the years, in form, in 
features, and in surroundings, according to the varying moods of the 
little castle-builder, but he had harmonised and adapted himself to 
them all; and when she had at last met him, in the guise of a 
cornet of yeomanry at the great Hickathrift ball, her whole being 
had recognised him at once. 

Under the watchful eye of this kind little star, all these memories 
came crowding back upon her, flooding her heart with a sadness and 
a tenderness too deep for expression. The sense of sadness pre- 
dominated, however. Nature had always been to her even a8 
second mother, a friend and sympathiser, whose transient smiles and 
frowns she had interpreted as we are wont to interpret the commen: 
dations or reproaches of one we love; and to-night it occurred to 
her that Nature was angry. Hence she felt lonely, notwith- 
standing that she was surrounded by her old companions —the 
trees of the forest, the songsters with their twittering good-nights, 
and the peeping spring-flowers, which she could scarcely distinguish 
in the growing darkness. ... Yes, before she gave up all hope 
and turned homewards, she would call aloud to Godfrey, and he 
would surely hear her, if he was anywhere within reach of the sou 
of her voice. “ 
Peering wistfully into the shadowy arcade down which she h 
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expected that her young lover would come to her, she obeyed the 
impulse of the moment, and called to him as loudly as she could, 
hoping that, if he was even now on the way to her, he might hasten 
at the sound of his name. ‘Godfrey!’ she cried, almost implor- 
ingly—once, twice, three times... . But it was not Godfrey who 
replied to her. 

As she remained listening intently, after the last musical notes 
had died away, she became aware of a crackling and thrusting aside 
of branches close to where she was standing. It was so dark now, 
that she could only feel some one, or some thing, was making towards 
her through the intervening bushes. A thousand hopes and fears 
made her heart beat almost loud enough, she fancied, for the new- 
comer to hear it; and as she stood thus, uncertain as to whether 
she was about to be taken to the arms of a lingering lover or menaced 
by some approaching danger, a tall figure stepped forth from the 
crackling underwood and confronted her in the pathway. It was 
not Godfrey, but the wild-looking gipsy, whose sudden appearance 
had alarmed her in the morning, and the finding of whose scarlet 
neckerchief had set Tom Hickathrift thinking of Francis St. Clair’s 
unfavourable description of Reuben Goddard, upon the day when the 
young man had first made known the state of his affections. What 
this rough descendant of many generations of vagrants told Sophy 
under the shadowy branches of the high beeches, is known already to 
the reader. 

‘I tell you, sartin sure as you stands there, my young ladyship,’ 
he said to her, ‘my first girl, Wisdom Goddard, was your own 
mammy; and if you just go whisper that in Squire St. Clair’s ear 
he can’t not dare gainsay it.’ And he had then added dates and 
other particulars, which it seemed impossible to question. 

The knowledge of this fact fell upon Sophy like a thunderbolt, 
crushing and mutilating in its descent many of her dearest illusions. 
Perhaps, had she been informed of it years ago, her romantic nature 
would have been wakened into enthusiasm at the idea, and she 
might have drawn of this unremembered mother a portrait as flatter- 
ing to her own self-esteem as the image now evoked was destructive 
of it. A gipsy-queen ; a Zingara of ancient and mysterious lineage, 
with flashing eyes, beautiful bare feet, and floating love-locks ; a child 
of Nature, communing with her (as she herself loved to commune) 
in all her varying moods. All this reads very prettily in a novel by 
G. P. R. James, or in a poem by George Eliot or Professor Long- 
fellow; but as she stood face to face with this man, in his foul- 
odoured furs and fustians, who had just revealed to her his kinship, 

the Whole notion was preéminently repellent to her refined sensibility. 
this rude relation resembled no more the ideal gipsy of romance 
an Mr. and Mrs. Weller, up at Great Stillingfleet, resembled the 
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dapper shepherds and shepherdesses portrayed by Wattean op 
Boucher, upon a chicken-skin fan, with their satin doublets, 
wreathed hats, and silk stockings. 

He seemed, too, to be animated by two of the most reprehen. 
sible attributes of his kind, viz. ferocity (as implied by the menacip 
of one who was for the moment weak and undefended) and the 
desire to obtain an unwarrantable possession of the goods of 
others. 

‘ And you just go ask Squire St. Clair,’ he had continued, rais. 
ing his voice,—‘ sharp, quick !— ’mediately you gets down-hill to 
your place, how he brings himself to think on seven little ones, let 
alone their betters, on that poverty-pittance he makes so good ag 
spare to me and mine out from his plenty. Don’t he fancy as I’ye 
got no sense left in me, my pretty ?’ 

‘Are you really, really sure,’ poor Sophy faltered, ‘ that it ig ag 
you say? Don’t you think, perhaps, you may have made a mistake 9’ 

‘There’s no mistake, my dear, so you rest your mind and 
be easy. And if so be the Squire takes it into his head to say 
Wisdom was not one of us, because she was so fair, but a babby 
that was taken away from gentlefolks when she was little and painted 
with walnuts, you just tell him to go lie down along o’ them as says 
we eats up our old people, ’cause why you don’t see none o’ them in 
your workhouses! Them as will say that are beasts. Wisdom 
was my own girl right enough, for all that she looked like a bom 
lady. Why, her mother, as was my first wife, was fair enough for 
you to see the wine running down her throat whenever she drank; 
and you, my young ladyship, for all your fine highflier ways, don’t 
look so very gorgiofied neither. I should tell you for one of the 
Romané breed in a thousand !’ 

So the wild man talked on until she was sick at heart. 

‘Let me go home,’ she said at length, almost imploringly; 
‘and think over what you have told me by myself.’ 

Sophy’s distress of mind at this disclosure did not arise in any 
measure from the fact that she attached undue importance to worldly 
position, which, as she had often reminded Godfrey, appeared to be 
of small account to one who thought as she did upon such subjects. 
But she had believed her mother to have been endowed, apart from 
her other social advantages, and her great beauty, with refinement 
and cultivation ; and the knowledge that she had been only a wander- 
ing gipsy-girl certainly shattered an illusion. 

The thought that one has been systematically and gratuitously 
deceived, too, is never very pleasant ; above all when it 1s by 8 
person in whom one has always placed the most implicit confidence, 
blaming him (if at all) rather for an excess of plain-spokennes, 
calculated to damage him in the opinion of the world, than for being 
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an adept at deception ; and Sophy now felt that she had been thus 
persistently hoodwinked and deceived by her father, 

Had she grown up from childhood with the consciousness that 
she possessed in her veins what seemed almost like alien blood, 
she said to herself, she would probably have hugged this con- 
sciousness defiantly to her bosom, and prided herself, maybe, upon 
the very fact of which she was now ashamed. For, if the truth 
must be told, she felt that she was ashamed of it, not on her own 
account, leveller that she was—a despiser, generally, of all estab- 
lished things—but on Godfrey’s, the young god who had stepped 
down condescendingly from his cloud, floating, as she had imagined, 
so very far above her at her best, the long-cherished fairy-prince, who 
had at least wooed her in the flesh, and asked her to be his wife, 
but whose wife she felt unworthy to become, tainted, as she now 
seemed in her own estimation, through her newly-discovered rela- 
tionship to rogues and vagabouds. Slowly and sadly she took her 
way homewards after this strange interview; down the shadowy 
pathway, across the shingly coach-road, which, further on, passed 
the front door of Dallingridge House, and so, round by the copper- 
beech—as yet almost destitute of leaves—through the quivering 
grove of silver birches where the fern grew so high in the summer. 

As she approached the hereditary dwelling-place of the Weller 
family at Great Stillingfleet, she perceived a horse—a strawberry 
roan, with a bob-tail—fastened to the lintel, and shortly afterwards 
a male figure came out of the cottage. It was Dr. Dyer. 

‘Good-evening to you, Miss St. Clair,’ said he, as he set about 
remounting. ‘I take it as a good sign that you are out so late on 
your rambles. I hope the collar-bone is easier ?’ 

‘Thank you, yes; I went out for an evening stroll, and some- 
thing happened to keep me longer than I expected. I’m afraid it 
must be very late as it’s so dark ; at first I didn’t recognise you.’ 

‘You didn’t expect to see me, I daresay, any more than I was 
prepared to see you. You are, however, the innocent cause of my 
being here at this unusual hour. Your conversation, in the harness- 
Toom, was so excessively enthralling, that I entirely forgot this 
poor fellow Weller was expecting my visit until I found myself 
more than half-way home. I make a point of trying never to forget 
my duty to the poor, if possible, so there was nothing for it but to 
ride back again, and here I am—twenty minutes past eight. By 
pushing on briskly, I may get back to Poynings by nine.’ 

‘Ym sure Moses ought to be very much obliged to you for 

ing so much trouble, and giving up your dinner. How is he 
gong on ?’ 
_ ‘Not quite so satisfactorily this evening. Though the distress- 
"8 Symptoms of numbness have been neutralised by having re- 
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course to violent stimulants, and to repeated doses of ammonig 
which, in this instance, I have deemed it expedient to administer 
internally. I am very much interested in observing the effects of 
snake-bite—in the action of all poisons, I may say, which are 
communicated to the system by inoculation.’ 

Some minutes later, Sophy thought upon the doctor's words 
with blanched cheeks and beating heart. Notwithstanding hig 
remark with respect to the hour, she had desired to ascertain jt 
with more certainty, and so, glanced in at the harness-room clock 
on her way to the house. The black bottle, with the glass from 
which the doctor had drank, was still upon the chimney-piece, and 
something tempted her to examine it. Evidently—too evidently— 
it did not contain wine. ‘ Kismet’ was written upon the label in 
the handwriting of the departed Neophyte. What singular fatality 
could have made Jane imagine that this bottle contained sherry? 
.... There was no hope, Sophy felt, that she could be mistaken 
in her terrible suspicion. Jt was a sample of the Borgia decoc- 
tion prepared by the hand of him who had inherited the original 
recipe! ... 

But yet, Dr. Dyer was still in the land of the living. The 
person she had just seen, and who had conversed with her so 
affably, could not have been a wraith? .... By what strange 
chance had it happened, too, that he should have spoken to her 
about the action of poisons! ... Here was surely some inexplic- 
able mystery, or else a mystery to be explained only in two pos- 
sible ways. Either Dr. Dyer, by reason of his scientific and 
medical knowledge, had been enabled at once to administer to hin- 
self an antidote—and this, judging from the account he had given 
her of his movements, seemed to be in the highest degree impro- 
bable—or else the deadliness of the Borgia decoction, like the 
vitality of the Great Cause, was nothing more than a delusion 
and a snare; it was, after all, only an innocent liquid pre- 
paration which, supposing any one was absent-minded enough to 
mistake it for sherry or ‘red port-wine,’ could be drunk with per- 
fect impunity! ... Here, surely (though this time the fault was 
on the right side), was the destruction of another illusion. Was 
everything, then, a sham and a make-believe, and nothing precisely 
what it pretended to be? Some such thoughts as these, notwith- 
standing her other preoccupations, pursued her as she made her 
way to the house, bearing with her the fatal bottle, upon which 
she felt constrained to question her father. With regard to Reuben 
Goddard’s disclosures, she would say nothing at present. To allude 
to them would only be to disinter painful recollections and reope? 
old wounds. If ever she chanced to meet with him again, she would 
make him a little present out of her own private purse ; and, 12 
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probability, he would leave the neighbourhood as soon as the people 
who were assembled for the fair had finally dispersed. ' 

‘J think you told me that that terrible Borgia poison destroyed 
life almost immediately ?’ she remarked to the blind man upon 
entering the sitting-room. Her cheek was still pale, and her eyes 
dilated. Supposing its action was slower than she had been led to 
imagine, or that it differed with different subjects? In this case, 
Dr. Dyer might still be a doomed man ! 

It was therefore a relief to her when he answered, 

‘Its fatal influence upon the human system is almost instan- 
taneous... - sure aS Death, swift as the feet of the bringers of 
evil-tidings, veiled as Destiny! All three of these important cha- 
racteristics appeared to us to be embodied in the word ‘‘ Kismet,” 
which his highness has placed upon the bottle as a distinguishing 
mark; of this I should have informed you before, in case of acci- 
dents ; but my attention, as you know, has been directed to other 
matters.’ 

‘An accident has already happened,’ she answered, unable to 
repress a feeling of melancholy triumph at the thought of unmask- 
ing what she now looked upon as an imposture. ‘ Somebody, 
mistaking it for sherry, has tossed off a whole glass of it, and isn’t 
dead !” 

‘Taken internaily,’ remarked the philosopher, ‘ the secret instru- 
ment of the Borgias is wholly innocuous. I confess that I can 
scarcely bring myself to realise the mental state of any person who 
could mistake it for sherry; but, assuming any such aberration 
possible, it would be harmless as the virus of the cobra when 
absorbed under similar conditions. The poison is communicated to 
the system solely by inoculation.’ 
ve: The ‘instrument of the Borgias,’ then, should have the benefit 
of the doubt, and she would congratulate herself upon the fact 
that it had been taken internally! Illusions enough, in all con- 
science, had been destroyed already. After the totul collapse of her 
faith in the Great Cause, and the ‘beautiful young lady of great 
family,’ how could she have borne, with equanimity, the discovery 
that, after all, the Borgia mixture was not poison ? 

Having obtained from her father this reassuring explanation, 
Sophy sat down and wrote the following letter to Godfrey, which 
she begged Nelus to convey that very night to Dallingridge House. 
It was a letter of renunciation and self-immolation, wetted with her 
tears, and ran thus: 


‘Something I have heard to-day has made me feel that I must 
no longer hope for the great happiness to which I was looking for- 
ward—how much you will never know. I give you up for ever, my 
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dearest. Please believe that, though I was always unworthy of yoy 
I have loved you better than anything on earth.’ 


Poor Sophy had formed the somewhat Quixotic resolution of 
writing this from mingled feelings of pride and humility. Too 
humble from the first to deem herself worthy, ‘ at her best,’ to mate 
with her ideal, she possessed yet too proud and independent a spirit 
to brook the thought that, out of pity or in consideration of her 
avowed affection, he might bend and condescend towards her without 
some manner of protest upon her part. For that he would’so bend 
and condescend, she had felt almost confident, even whilst she wag 
writing this letter, which she called a renunciation ; and being con- 
strained and entreated by the man she loved ‘ better than anything 
on earth,’ she would not be a solitary example of a woman who, 


¢‘ Whispering ‘‘ I will ne’er consent’’—consented.’ 
o 


Even to herself she admitted that she did not think Godfrey would 
relinquish her without a struggle, and her heart already yearned 
for those prayers and entreaties which were destined, perchance, to 
melt her in the end. It was, therefore, with surprise and bitter 
humiliation, that she read these few lines from him in answer to 


her letter : 


‘As I received your note, I was writing to you. God knows 
this is hard to bear. Let me see you to-morrow at three o’clock 
in the hazel-copse to say good-bye to you for ever.’ 


‘He seems quite glad to get rid of me,’ she thought, with a 
sudden reaction of feeling. ‘O, why, why, did I ever give him his 


pberty ? He must be in love with somebody else !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Bur these poor lovers, like many others before them, were play- 
ing at cross-purposes ; in order to explain which it will be necessary 
to relate what had been taking place at Dallingridge House whilst 
Sophy was lingering under the high beeches. 

At the head of a long table in the large dining-hall, oak-panelled, 
and hung around with simpering and scowling family portraits, 
Godfrey St. Clair was presiding over a dinner to some eighteen oF 
twenty guests, amongst whom his mother was the only lady. She 
was seated at the further end of the table, and had given the place 
of honour, on her right, to Mr. Hornblower, who, though old and 
feeble in intellect, was enabled, by means of a vigorous physical 
constitution, to assist cheerfully either at funeral feast or convivial 
gathering. 
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This banquet partook, to a certain extent, of the nature of both. 
At its commencement, some constraint might have been observable 
amongst the majority of the guests, respect for the memory of the 
old Squire preventing them from launching forth at once into lively 
converse in an apartment where, only a month ago, some of them 
had beheld all that remained of him covered over with a black-velvet 
all. 
. Godfrey had not yet acquired, either, that tone of free-and-easy 
familiarity with his so-called inferiors, which, although it springs 
often from an assumption of the most impertinent condescension, 
hardly ever. fails to please them and to put them at their ease. A 
certain shyness and reserve, therefore, in the young man’s demean- 
our, particularly observable upon this occasion, cast, at first, a chill 
upon the proceedings. By and by, however, good food and generous 
wine began to cheer the hearts of the hardy yeoman-farmers, and 
thaw them gradually to convivial geniality ; so that, towards the con- 
clusion of the repast, the clatter of plates and glasses and the hubbub 
of voices seemed to Godfrey to have become almost insupportable. 

Several circumstances, besides a natural distaste for all public 
demonstrations, had caused him to regard this entertainment with 
impatience. The whole affair ‘bored’ him inconceivably, and he 
foresaw now that it would drag on to twice the length he had anti- 
cipated. , 

The presence, too, of Pettigrew, who occupied a place at Mrs. 
St. Clair’s left hand, irritated him beyond measure, for it was in 
vain that he had endeavoured to reason himself out of his uncom- 
fortable suspicions. As soon as he fancied that he had partly 
succeeded in lulling them, some circumstance, often trivial in the 
extreme, was almost sure to reawaken them, and bring back to his 
mind the contents of his mother’s letter, which he had since so 
often repented of ever having read. Only that very afternoon, 
whilst searching for some legal documents, he had chanced upon a 
bundle of old provincial newspapers, which had evidently been care- 
fully put aside. They bore the date of nearly twenty years ago, 
and in each of them there appeared notices of sermons preached 
upon various occasions by Mr. Pettigrew, which had been scored 
with ink in order to call attention to the place. One of the para- 
graphs thus indicated somehow arrested Godfrey’s attention, and 
upon glancing carelessly over it he read: 


‘Execurton.—Warchester Gaol was again the scene of an 
execution yesterday morning, the criminal who suffered death being 
Caleb Draper, who was found guilty at the last Liverpool Assizes of 
the barbarous murder of Joseph Parsons, a fellow-labourer, on the 
20th of March. At an early hour clusters of people began to collect 
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on the vacant ground near the prison; and by eight—the time 
fixed for the execution—several hundred persons were gazing in 
the direction of the scaffold, which was erected in the north-wegt 
angle of the prison-yard, and the gaunt black framework of which 
was conspicuous in all its hideous details. . . . Shortly before 
eight o’clock the solemn toll of the funeral bell commenced, ang 
in a few minutes the procession, headed by the chief warder, emerged 
from the prison. Caleb Draper followed immediately, with his arms 
strapped down to his sides ; he manifested very little fear or emotion, 
and, as he was ascending the scaffold-steps, he gave a quick look 
upwards, and for a few seconds appeared to be scanning with inter- 
est the apparatus of death. The condemned man was then placed 
beneath the beam; no resistance or difficulty being experienced, 
although as he came in contact with the rope he gave a slight 
shudder. The executioner, with a quick business-like air, then 
strapped the unhappy man’s legs, pulled down the cap over his face, 
and adjusted the rope. The Rev. Mr. Pettigrew, the new prison 
chaplain, read over him the Burial Service, to which he ap- 
peared to pay devout attention, joining heartily in the responses, 
and exclaiming frequently, ‘‘ Lord, receive my spirit !”’ ‘‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon me!” and just before the falling of the drop he was 
heard to murmur, ‘‘ Safe in the arms of Jesus.” Caleb Draper 
attended service on Sunday at the prison chapel, and appeared seri- 
ously attentive to a discourse preached by the Rev. Mr. Pettigrew 
from the text, ‘‘ Father, forgive them” (Luke xxiii. 34); in the 
afternoon the Burial Service was used, and hymns appropriate to the 
condition of the unfortunate criminal were sung.’ 


Godfrey never afterwards knew why he had perused these offen- 
sive details, with others (omitted for the benefit of the reader), to 
their ‘ bitter end.’ Anyhow, the presence of Pettigrew upon this, 
and other similar occasions, appeared, according to his notions, to 
disqualify him for the post he had now assumed, of confidential 
friend and adviser in his own household. 

‘He was accustomed, once, to preach to men so vile and aban- 
doned,’ he thought, ‘so steeped in every manner of wrong-doing, 
that he has naturally come to assume a certain tone of authority, 
which might easily influence a woman, and delude her into thinking 
that he was possessed of a superior judgment. At the outset of 
his career he was placed in the position of one having authority. 
He was not raised, however, upon his pedestal by reason of bis 
own merits, but in consequence of the failings—nay, the crimes— 
of the wretches by whom he was surrounded, and which, by their 
magnitude, must have blinded him utterly to his own shortcoming’. 
Hence, no doubt, the aggressive and dictatorial spirit which 
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sometimes seemed to animate him; the smug complacency with 
which, as from a height, he looked down upon the foibles of others ; 
the bitterness with which he was wont to denounce evil; the want 
of sympathy and the mistrust with which he regarded all that 
appeared to other eyes to be good, noble, and disinterested. 

Then, again, although Godfrey had but a poor opinion of 
Pettigrew’s mental powers, he realised that he was endowed with 


enough of 
‘ That low cunning which in fools supplies, 
And amply too, the want of being wise,’ 


to render him, perhaps, redoubtable as a secret adversary. In fact, 
at this particular moment, the young man, do what he would, could 
recognise no good in him whatsoever. Unconsciously he recalled 
to mind the curate’s pale pinched face as he lay fever-stricken at 
Pegli: the closed eyes, opening suddenly, with an expression of 
shrinking horror, to meet his own; the mean lipless mouth, which 
had parted to accuse him, deliriously, of bearing upon his forehead 
the brand of Cain, no doubt in consequence of having revisited, 
in his fevered dream, the scene of his early clerical ministrations. 
The remembrance of this, and of his own sensations at the moment 
of reading his mother’s letter, returned to him vividly now, as, silent 
amidst the surging murmur of voices, he leant forward in his chair, 
and contemplated earnestly every movement of the man he could 
not help detesting, as though prepared to spring upon him, panther- 
like, should the occasion permit. He was desirous, too, of catching 
his mother’s eye; for the dinner was to all intents and purposes 
over, and he was longing impatiently to join Sophy under the high 
beeches before she should have become weary of waiting. Just at 
this moment, however, old Farmer Gladwish, one of the most re- 
spected tenants upon the estate, rising from his chair, wine-glass in 
hand, in obedience evidently to a preconcerted design, proposed, in 
flattering terms, the health of ‘the young Squire,’ who perceived, to 
his annoyance, that the toast would be accompanied by a few appro- 
priate remarks, to which he would be expected to reply. Once fairly 
started, the honest yeoman’s discourse was not wanting in a certain 
rough eloquence. Casting back, he said, for more than half a cen- 
tury, he could remember not only the old man who had just departed, 
but his father before him; and he expressed a hope that Godfrey 
would imitate the virtues possessed by these two of his forbears, and 
follow dutifully in their footsteps; adding that, from what he had 
hitherto seen and heard of him, he doubted not but that this would 
be his endeavour, and that a worthy representative of the old name 
Would be found in the young man at the head of the table, to 
whose likeness to many of the portraits upon the walls he begged to 
call the attention of the company present. 
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There did, indeed, exist between Godfrey and some of these, a 
certain amount of resemblance, though, perhaps, it was not more 
marked than that which may be discovered any day in a man to hig 
ancestors, given a good many of these last to select from, or com. 
bine, and where the discoverer goes to work with a will. With one 
single exception, these family portraits had in reality nothing more 
in common with their living representative than was suggested by 
the fact of their having been, for the most part, the possessorg of 
marked eyebrows and clear-cut features. The picture of Captain 
Godfrey St. Clair, however, the young hero of Culloden, which 
hung a little to the right of where the present Godfrey wag 
seated, did indeed bear a very strong resemblance to him, 
which might be accounted altogether a fortunate circumstance, 
seeing that the face portrayed in it was by far the handsomest 
of any looking down from the walls, and that the accounts of its 
owner which had descended to posterity, represented his character 
as having been thoroughly in keeping with the nobility of his 
features. 

Godfrey had always been proud of his likeness to this particular 
ancestor, to which he had often heard his father calling his mother’s 
attention, and it had been his wont in boyhood to invoke and appeal 
to him, somewhat after the manner of a patron-saint, on all solemn 
and important occasions. Upon this subject he could even now have 
waxed eloquent. He could have alluded to the paternal care and 
solicitude which had warded over the helpless years of his infancy, 
presenting him, by way of example, only with that which was noble 
and excellent ; and he might have concluded by promising to select 
as a model for all future conduct his gallant and exemplary great- 
uncle with the powdered hair and scarlet uniform. All this he might 
have said, and a great deal more, but he was impatient to the last 
degree to be gone; and so, filling up his glass with champagne, he 
rose, bowed courteously to the old farmer, and after only a few con- 
ventional expressions of thanks subsided again into the place he was 
so anxious to leave. This was by no means Godfrey’s first glass of 
champagne, nor, indeed, was it the second nor the third which he 
had tossed off during the evening, in reply to such invitations as the 
following: ‘A glass of wine with you, Mr. St. Clair, sir ;’ or, ‘ Mr. 
Godfrey, sir, I look towards you.’ ‘To the young Squire!’ ‘To 
young muster;’ &c. But then this was not the first occasion, 
either, in the course of his experience, when he had assisted at a ban- 
quet upon a formidable scale ; for he had not passed his adolescence 
only in clipping hedges, spudding up thistles, ‘ having out the ferrets, 
and shooting pheasants, like his unambitious neighbour, Sir Thomas 
Hickathrift. He had attended ‘ wine-parties’ at Oxford, and m 
London, at Melton, and whilst upon the Continent had seen some- 
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thing of men and manners; and although he was generally ex- 
cessively temperate, he realised that there were occasions when if 
would be a double advantage to be able to drink hard, and at 
the same time keep the head cool, and this, hitherto, he had always 
managed to achieve. But he had sat down to this particular dinner 
in what was, for him, an almost unprecedented state of nervous irri- 
tability, and he felt, as he resumed his place, after replying to 
Farmer Gladwish’s remarks, as though fifty thousand hammers were 
beating time in his brain, in which the prevailing notion was a sense 
of fury and indignation directed against Mr. Pettigrew. He wondered, 
angrily, whether any of these simple folk, who were now so eloquent 
in their adulation of the rising sun, could guess at any of the ran- 
corous sentiments which animated just then the breast of him of 
whom they were prophesying such noble things. Perhaps, he thought, 
with bitter humiliation, they already knew all about the ignoble 
influence which had been undermining the honour of his house! 
Only upon the previous Sunday, he now remembered, when the 
strange clergyman, who had not expected Pettigrew to return so 
soon, had delivered his sermon—which happened to treat of Felix 
and Drusilla—he had observed that two of the most inveterate of the 
village gossips had exchanged glances of a peculiar kind, which he 
interpreted as having reference to the identity of names in the case of 
the Roman governor and his former tutor; for it is a remarkable fact 
that, when once a suspicion, however unreasonable it may be, has 
taken root in the mind, almost every circumstance connected with 
its object will seem to confirm it. 

Godfrey, then, was angry, fevered and excited in mind, and 
burning with impatience to be gone. He had been hoping for some 
time that Mrs. St. Clair would withdraw, after which he could 
hastily have brought the proceedings to a conclusion; but it seemed 
to his jealous eyes as though she was purposely lingering in order 
to prolong the enjoyment afforded by Mr. Pettigrew’s society, and 
that the curate himself, who must have been aware that human 
powers of endurance are possessed of a limit, was preventing her 
from leaving the room, simply with the view of acting in dis- 
obedience to his wishes. Nay, was it not even possible that the 
man he detested—realising, perhaps, the nature of his surmises, by 
reason of the unsealed letter, which, upon his recovery from illness, 
he must have discovered—might be positively bent upon subjecting 
him to this present annoyance from a spirit of insolent defiance, 
founded upon the consciousness of the empire he had established 
over the lady of the house, and upon Godfrey’s own discovery of 
this empire ? 

But upon looking now, for at least the hundredth time, towards 
the place where his mother was seated, the young man perceived, 
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to his astonishment, that she was in tears. The speech of old 
Farmer Gladwish had apparently touched some chord which had 
remained persistently silent in the past years; for Godfrey never 
remembered to have beheld her in any way moved upon his own 
account, nor, indeed, had he ever seen her shed tears at all, except 
upon the occasion which now came back to him—when he had gur. 
prised her and Mr. Pettigrew in the boudoir, just before he had 
himself left England for the Continent. 

As she passed her lace handkerchief across her brow to conceal 
her emotion, Godfrey observed that Mr. Pettigrew called her atten- 
tion to himself by touching her familiarly upon the arm, whilst, 
with the look of one having authority, he indicated the door by 
an expressive wave of the hand, which amounted almost to a com- 
mand. 

Now, although Godfrey had been most impatiently awaiting the 
moment when she should quit the apartment, the idea that she 
should go in obedience to Pettigrew’s imperative order seemed, in 
his present excitable state of mind, to add the last straw to a: 
whole camel-load of injuries and humiliations. He felt that his 
blood was fired with an ultimate and uncontrollable indignation, and, 
rising from his chair, he called out, in a louder and more authorita- 
tive voice than it was his custom to assume, 

‘ Perhaps, mother, you may feel this room a little too warm. 
We shall not be long before we join you in the drawing-room.’ 
Then, as soon as Mrs. St. Clair’s trailing garments had vanished 
through the doorway: ‘Jamieson,’ said he to the butler, who 
appeared in answer to a violent jerk at the bell-rope, ‘be good 
enough to show these gentlemen into the library. They are at 
liberty to smoke; see that there are cigars and brandy-and-water. 
Mr. Pettigrew,’ he added, observing that the curate was rising 
with the rest, ‘have the kindness to remain behind for a few 
minutes. I have something to say to you.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THERE was an aggressive ring in the young man’s voice, 
so singularly at variance with his usual courtly manner of 
address, that it caused Mr. Pettigrew to raise his faded eye- 
brows in momentary wonder. His astonishment, however, did not 
take the form of words; and Godfrey continued: ‘ There 1s one 
thing, sir, about which I wish to come to an understanding with 
you, to prevent any unpleasantness from arising in the future. 
But as you are here this evening as a guest in my house, I feel 
naturally some delicacy about plain-speaking. . . . On neutral 
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und’—/(and here he gulped down the remainder of his claret)— 
‘on neutral ground,’ he went on, clenching his teeth, ‘I could 
express myself more clearly.’ 

‘One would fancy, my dear Godfrey,’ answered the curate, his 
thin lips relaxing, as though in obedience to the pulling of an 
invisible wire, ‘that it was your intention to call me out, and 
murder me according to the rules of the duello. Remember that 
all priests and deacons are men of peace. You can’t select, as the 
victim of your righteous indignation, a clerk in holy orders.’ 

‘By Heaven!’ ... Godfrey began, grinding his teeth like a 
man-eating tiger. He checked himself, however, and continued 
more calmly, though with the manner of one who has been goaded 
to an extremity: ‘If, as I have just remarked, you were not at 
the present moment actually sitting at my table’... 

‘My dear Godfrey,’ remonstrated Pettigrew, smiling again, 
‘forgive me for what I am about to say—in your house—at your 
table—but you are a little tipsy.’ 

‘I daresay I may be,’ rejoined the young man excitedly, push- — 
ing back his hair, and wringing his table-napkin after the same 
murderous fashion as that in which Moses Weller, in the old time, 
had wrung his smock-frock in illustration of the strangling of the 
poor young rook; ‘but upon one point, at least, Iam sober and 
resolved. You must leave this place—this house—this parish 
even’... 

‘TI have your father’s promise of the living in writing,’ Petti- 
grew answered, still smiling placidly. ‘It is for this that I have 
been waiting for all these years, declining all other offers of prefer- 
ment. You have not, I trust, forgotten this; and when Mr. Horn- 
blower is at last removed’... 

They both glanced instinctively towards the end of the long 
table, where they perceived that Mr. Hornblower was still seated. 
He had heard nothing of their discourse, however, being busily 
occupied with the contents of three decanters, which, after revolving 
— appointed orbit, had fortunately stopped opposite to his 
place. 

‘You are quite right in surmising,’ Godfrey continued, in a 
lower tone, though he hissed out his words in a very objectionable 
manner, ‘that the death of Mr. Hornblower may be reasonably 
expected at any moment, for he becomes daily more fatuous and 
competent. I am aware too that, in the event of this occur- 
rence, you had succeeded in obtaining from my father a promise 
of the living, and that hence there is a probability of your mak- 
ing Dallingridge your permanent abode. ‘You must pardon me, 
however, if I say boldly that, for more reasons than one, I most 
distinctly and emphatically disapprove of any such arrangement. 
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It is an arrangement, indeed, which my father would never hayg 
contemplated at all, had he been aware how utterly repugnant jt 
would have been to my wishes, and I must warn you that I ghajj 
endeavour to prevent its accomplishment.’ 

He spoke with a certain pedantry of expression to which he 
was prone; but as he awaited the curate’s reply, there wag an 
iii expression in his eyes belying his stilted form of speech. 

Ht ‘ Perhaps,’ answered Mr. Pettigrew, in a voice of studied calm, 
| ‘you will be good enough to explain your reasons for behaving jn 
so ungentlemanlike a manner ?’ 

The two men were standing up now, face to face, glaring at 
each other at the head of the long table, at the lower end of which 
Mr. Hornblower was apparently relating one of his stock-anecdotegs 

| with the greatest complacency to vacant chairs and empty bottles, 

They both knew that it was not worth while considering him in the 
! light of a listener. 

| ‘Certainly,’ rejoined Godfrey, raising his voice as he went on. 

‘ You have obtained too much influence in this house, and you have 

the bad taste, too, to display it, even upon public occasions. There 
has been an example this evening of your inconceivable impertinence 
and want of tact ; indeed, I may even say’ (and here he made the 
lk strangling-of-the-young-rook gesture for the second time) ‘ of your 
WW confounded and unprecedented impudence !’ 
| ‘Mrs. St. Clair is the best judge of this,’ replied Pettigrew, 
I still apparently unmoved. ‘It is to her that I shall appeal;’ and 
he made as though he was about to quit the apartment. 
Hh ‘You shall do no such thing!’ interposed Godfrey peremp- 
| torily, as he placed himself in a position to bar his exit. ‘ You 
th shall not go sneaking and snivelling to my mother upon every pos- 
sible occasion. Nay, you shall hear me out! . . . If I have insulted 
ee 
‘You have insulted me,’ muttered Pettigrew hoarsely, as he 
twitched nervously at the tablecloth. ‘ But I shall take no notice 
of it, as you are drunk.’ 

‘You shall take notice of it, sir !’ cried Godfrey, lashing himself 
into a state of frenzy. ‘Good God! is your priest’s garb to be to 
you always as a shield and buckler? Is it to be a talisman which 
protects you from the just recompense of your cowardly actions? 
And are you to be permitted to lie, to fawn, to steal from others 
their honour, their good name, simply because you are a priest? 
By Heaven, no, sir! I say again, you shall take some notice of 
what you are pleased to call my insult! Let it induce you at least 
to leave this house, and never to set foot in it again—that much 
will content me for the present. Why, indeed, are you here this 
evening? By whose invitation? Speak, and answer me by whose 
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invitation are you here to-day? Not by mine. Had I bade you 
hither, I could not now speak so plainly, or “ insult’? you as you 
term it. I have insulted you once, you say; but you will take no 
notice of it. Let me then insult you again.’ As he said this, he 
left hold of one of the ends of the table-napkin with which he had 
been playing, and flicked it sharply in the face of his former tutor 
with a sudden movement of his hand. 

‘Mrs. St. Clair would not permit that I should be insulted by 
you!’ said Pettigrew hoarsely, his pale cheek flushing for a moment. 
‘Not even if you were her own son, much less now, by a beggar on 
horseback !” : 

‘What makes you presume to use such language to me?’ 
demanded Godfrey, through his clenched teeth. ‘Am I not her 
own son ?’ 

‘You are not,’ replied Pettigrew, still in the same harsh con- 
centrated tones, and with what Sophy would have termed the 
‘reining-in expression,’ making pale his whole countenance. ‘ You 
have nothing whatever to do with these people’ (and he indicated, 
with a wave of his hand, the family portraits). ‘ You were adopted 
to cut out that girl down at Stillingfleet; you are a beggar on 
horseback.” He paused with a look of momentary satisfaction, his 
thin lips relaxing into a smile of triumph. Then perceiving the 
ashen pallor which overspread the young man’s face, he added, with 
seeming contrition, ‘You goaded me into telling you this—you 
know you did. Perhaps I have been unwise; nevertheless it is the 
truth.’ 

‘Tt is a lie!’ exclaimed Godfrey passionately, a strange light 
appearing suddenly in his dark eyes. ‘ It is a cursed and abominable 
falsehood !’ 

‘It is the truth,’ persisted Pettigrew doggedly, ‘ and nothing 
but the truth. You are not the son of these people.’ 

‘Liar! Hound! Snake in the grass!’ cried the young man, 
losing, in his anger, all self-command, his clear-cut features look- 
ing ashy pale against the dark wainscoting. ‘Leave this house, 
Tsay to you for the third time !—and leave it at once, imme- 
diately; so that I may not so far forget myself as to lay violent 
hands upon you, and soil myself by touching so malignant a reptile.’ 

It was as though the suppressed and concentrated hatred of 
years found voice now, and cried out loudly and passionately. Un- 
reasoning and desperate, the nature which had been held so long 
pent up within bounds broke forth at length, and Godfrey St. Clair 
stood recklessly confronting, with set teeth, and quick-throbbing 
pulses, the fancied enemy of his house. 

As he gave vent to this last indignant utterance, he uncon- 


Sclously stamped peremptorily with his foot, dragging aside, as he 
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did so, a portion of the tablecloth; and a whole regiment of glasses 
clattering down upon the floor, added emphasis to his words, awaken. 
ing in their fall old Mr. Hornblower, who, having delivered himself 
of his two inevitable anecdotes, had sunk into a profound slumber, 

‘It is quite true,’ Pettigrew continued to reiterate. ‘ You are 
not the son of these people; you have nothing to do with them 
whatever ; you are an adopted child.’ 

Godfrey was perfectly sober now—too sober, as it seemed to 
himself, for his senses were quickened to an extraordinary degree 
of intensity. 

He remembered, afterwards, how loudly and distinctly he had 
heard the ticking of the brass clock upon the high chimneypiece, 
with what sharpness of outline every object appeared to stand out 
upon the white tablecloth, and with what an expression of painful 
earnestness the dark eyes of the family pictures seemed to gaze 
down at him from the walls. 

‘Explain yourself,’ he muttered hoarsely, as he looked fixedly 
at his former tutor. ‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘I mean what I say,’ answered Pettigrew, casting down his 
eyes, and toying with a dessert-spoon which he seemed anxious to 
balance upon the top of his finger-glass. ‘ But it was, perhaps, 
ill-judged of me to inform you of this now— the tongue is an 
unruly member. You will do wisely to forget that I have spoken 
at all.’ 

‘What! You are unable to make good your words? You 
shrink from proving your accursed slander? Let me brand you, 
then, for the coward and liar that you are !’ 

Godfrey had already raised his hand as though to deal Petti- 
grew a blow he might have good cause to remember, when the curate 
darted rapidly towards the mantelpiece. 

‘Ah, you would fulfil your destiny and strike me!’ he exclaimed, 
as, faltering with fear and passion, he laid hold of the bell-pull. 
‘Son of Cain! Son of the murderer and the adulteress !’ 

‘You are mad!’ cried the young man, staring at him blankly, 
and dropping his up-raised hand with an expression of real alarm. 

‘No, I am not,’ answered Pettigrew, recovering his composure 
and leaving go of the bell. ‘I have been driven at last into telling 
you the truth. ... You are the son of a man who committed a 
murder. I don’t know whether they hanged him or cut off lis 
head. . . . He murdered his brother.’ 

‘Then why am I here?’ asked Godfrey, looking scared and 
bewildered. ‘Why am I here at all ?’ 

‘Yes, why are you two tiresome people staying on here ?’ mur 
mured the soft accents of Mrs. St. Clair, who at this moment 
peeped in at the door. ‘Do, Godfrey, come and help me to enter- 
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tain your guests. You have been talking here long enough, I’m 
ure.’ . 

' ‘Listen to what this man is saying,’ cried Godfrey, striding 
towards the place where she was standing, ‘ and give the lie to his 
words. Liar, repeat your calumnies !’ 

‘What is all this?’ asked Mrs. St. Clair, turning pale, and 
seeming to cling for support to the handle of the door. ‘ Surely 
you have not been quarreling?’ and she looked at Pettigrew ap- 
pealingly. 

‘Godfrey has unfortunately drunk too much wine,’ replied he, 
turning aside his face and looking down; ‘andI have been tempted 
to tell him the truth—to tell him his real story—to show him his 

lace.’ 

' Mrs. St. Clair did not answer. She looked now as though she 
would have fainted in good earnest, and perhaps fallen, notwith- 
standing the sustaining door-handle, had not Godfrey advanced to- 
wards her and seized her suddenly by the arm. His grip was like 
iron, but she submitted to it as a woman of marble might submit, 
staring the while at the two men before her as though in the agonies 
of some terrible nightmare. 

‘You have told him ?’ she stammered out at last, addressing 
herself to Pettigrew. ‘Then God help us all! What are we to 
do ?’ 

‘Then you are not my mother ?’ gasped the young man, hold- 
ing her from him by her shoulders, so that he might scrutinise her 
features with more attention. 

‘T have never had any children,’ faltered she, covering her face 
with her hands and sinking upon her knees at his feet. ‘ Forgive 
me, forgive me, Godfrey ; and don’t look at me like that! .... It 
was never my wish from the first. . . . But he was anxious for it— 
my husband—it seemed the best thing for everybody at the time.’ 

The truth was out now, the whole truth, ‘ the family secret’ to 
which she had alluded in her letter to Pettigrew, and to which allu- 
sion, as compared to the rest of its contents, Godfrey had paid so 
little attention at the time. 

This, then, was what the old man, upon his deathbed, had been 
‘tiresome’ enough to threaten to divulge. Would the blow have 
fallen upon him then with less violence ? Would this ghastly secret 
have remained for ever undiscovered but for the indiscretion of Pet- 
ligrew? Who was he? Whencedid he come? Where were his 
Own people? ... 

_ Some such thonghts as these, as soon as he was capable of think- 
ing at all, passed through Godfrey’s brain, stunned and dazed as it 
was by the suddenness of this terrible revelation. 

Seeing thus at his feet this woman, to whom he had endeavoured 
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to look up with reverence and affection, simply because he had ima. 
gined that she was his mother—this woman whose coldness had 
chilled him to the very marrow of his bones, the suspicion of whose 
levity had stabbed him as with a poniard, and whose every impulse 
towards good or evil he had watched jealously ever since he had ar. 
rived at years of discretion, all his sentiments, even in the midst of 
his tribulation, suddenly underwent a decided change. ‘Tried in the 
balance as his mother, this woman had certainly been ‘ found want- 
ing’—in fondness, in tenderness, in all those thousand little follies 
which are begotten of maternal love. But she was not his mother 
after all, and why should she have lavished upon the child of ano- 
ther those precious gifts which, with her nature, she might not have 
found it easy to bestow even upon her own ? 

A seeming defect in her character was thus accounted for, and he 
understood and forgave. He had fancied, too, that, by her undue 
familiarity with Pettigrew, she had rendered his father ridiculous and 
cast a slur upon the honour of his house. But the old man who had 
reared and nurtured him was no father of his, neither was his adop- 
tion due to any generous or philanthropic impulse. He had been 
appropriated in order that Erskine St. Clair might experimentalise 
upon some living creature with a view to developing his own peculiar 
theories of education, to gratify his personal vanity, and to revenge 
himself secretly upon his unsuspecting half-brother by thus defraud- 
ing him of his birthright. 

With the intense loathing and contempt which he found rising 
in his heart for this man, who had stood towards him in the position 
of a father, Godfrey could not repress a sentiment of the deepest 
compassion for the woman who had been prevailed upon to act the 
part of mother, who had acted it, too, so badly, perhaps by reason 
of her very horror of the deception, and who now bowed her beautiful 
head in the dust, weeping and clinging to his knees. 

‘Get up,’ he said kindly, but looking pale like a dead man, as 
he raised her from the ground. ‘Iam glad that you are not my 
mother.’ 

‘I could have cared for you if I had been,’ she answered, still 
sobbing. ‘As it was, J have tried.’ 

‘Knowing what she did respecting your unfortunate parentage, 
interposed Mr. Pettigrew, without raising his faded eyes, ‘ it was not 
unnatural that your mother, . . . that Mrs. St. Clair, I should say, 
... that we all of us... .’ he hesitated for a moment, as though 
searching in his mind for some befitting words, failing which, he 
concluded by remarking impressively, ‘ ‘‘ For the sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children, even unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate me.”’ ‘ Somehow,’ as Sophy had remarked 
only a little while before, ‘ whenever people wish to be particularly 
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horrid and disagreeable, they always seem to quote from the 
Bible. ’ 

Godfrey was leaning now, looking pale and haggard, against the 
dark oak-panelling, feeling dazed and bewildered. The clock seemed 
to be ticking on more loudly than ever, and the snoring of the old 
rector, who had slept on soundly all through this moral earthquake, 
painfully audible. Suddenly, as he was staring gloomily at the 
opposite wall, he encountered the brown eyes of Captain Godfrey 
St. Clair, gazing down upon him, as he fancied, with sympathetic 
commiseration, for, as is often the case with a portrait, the eyes 
seemed to follow those of the beholder. 

‘Why am I so like that picture ?? he demanded eagerly; and, 
for a moment, the idea flashed through his brain that, perhaps, after 
all, this pretended revelation was only some lugubrious practical joke. 

‘Yes, it is very singular,’ answered Mrs. St. Clair, drying her 
eyes, and looking up also at the portrait. ‘We both noticed it 

your father—Mr. St. Clair, I mean—and myself, when we 
first went to look at you, years ago. We had been shown several 
babies before, but they were not pretty ones, and when we saw you 
my husband said, ‘‘ This one is by far the handsomest. He has 
eyes like Godfrey St. Clair. We must have this one, and call him 
‘Godfrey ;’’’ and so we did.’ 

The young man remained silent for some minutes. He had 
pushed back his hair from his brow, and seemed to be breathing 
heavily through his clenched teeth. 

‘Impostor !’ he cried at length, as with a wild gesture he shook 
his fist at the unoffending portrait ; ‘ and I that had taken you for 
my model in everything !’ 

‘We noticed that, Godfrey, we noticed that,’ said Pettigrew, 
taking his arm and stroking it, as a man might stroke a restive 
horse with a view to quieting him; ‘and we were all gratified 
at it.’ 

But his touch was still hateful to Godfrey, even when, as now, 
it was intended as a sedative. 

‘Need this man have known ?’ he almost groaned as he shook 
himself free, and looked imploringly at the woman he had striven 
to oes as a mother. ‘Need this man have known all about 
me ?’ 

‘You didn’t know about it until quite lately, did you ?’ said Mrs. 
St. Clair, appealing to the curate. ‘You remember the day when 
I first told you? It was in the boudoir, and Godfrey came in and 
interrupted us.’ 

‘I remember,’ answered Pettigrew, half closing his faded eyes. 


‘And I can remember, too, how deeply pained I was at the whole 
hatration.’ 
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‘Good God!’ exclaimed the young man passionately ; > ‘ this ig 
terrible—to be pitied by you! . . . Perhaps, however,’ he added, 
more calmly, ‘I am wrong to hold you in so great an abhorrence, 
now that I know all. I fancied—asI believe, with justico—that 
you were a bigot and a sycophant; that you had compromised m 
mother, and brought dishonour upon my father; but all thigs— 
whether true or imaginary—was no concern of mine. These people, 
of whose good name I was so unreasonably jealous, were no kith or 
kin tome; nay, you, who at any rate tutored me, are, may be, ag 
nearly ied to me, and my hatred of you seems to me, therefore, 
as uncalled for as was my affection for them. . . . Good-bye, now, 
to all of you, and to this old house, which, till to-day, I have called 
my home. Let me get out of this atmosphere of lies !’ 

‘Where are you going ?’ asked Mrs. St. Clair, looking scared, ag 
Godfrey pushed past her into the anteroom. 

‘I am going away,’ he answered, ‘ to find out, first, if this tale 
is really true, and then to seek after my own people.’ 

‘You are not going to publish all this abroad ?’ she exclaimed, 
aghast, ‘to make a scene and scandal? Afterall these years, dear, 
what would be the good ?’ and she looked up at him imploringly. 

‘This house—this place—is not mine,’ returned he, ‘ if what 
you tell me is true. Do you think I would stand in the way of the 
real owner? Tell me who and what I am? who are my own 
people ? what is my real name ?” 

As the young man, pale and haggard, stood confronting them 
thus, both Mrs. St. Clair and Pettigrew felt somehow on and 
dominated by his look of mingled dignity and despair, and it was 
apparently with real reluctance that the former answered, as she 
cast down her eyes like one abashed, 

‘I can hardly bear to tell you what I know. . . . Your father 
had done something very dreadful, and had been taken off to prison. 
Your mother was very pretty, we were told, but very bad too. She 
sold you to get money to go off with some other man. We were at 
Genoa, and heard of you from a priest called Padre Anselmo, who 
said that it would be a charity to take you. When I heard of the 
story of your parents I felt afraid ; but my husband assured me that 
a good education would set all that to rights ; and we wanted a 
baby. . . . This is allI know. .. . I can tell you no more, except 
that you are an Italian.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


How Godfrey, after the night which ensued upon this terrible 
revelation, managed to be alive, and well, and seeming to the casual 
observer to be the same man as before, remained for ever a mystery, 
to himself. But he was not the same man, nor was it his pale 
cheek alone, his anxious brow, or the lines and shadows which had 
suddenly gathered about his dark eyes, that distinguished him, for all 
time, from the Godfrey of the past. 

He was, he now realised, though through no apparent fault of 
his own, an alien and an impostor; one who had walked, as it were, 
upon stilts above the heads of the multitude, and who found himself 
dashed down of a sudden from his high place, and compelled to go 
upon his way barefoot and alone; seeking to lose himself amongst 
the very crowd whose approbation he had courted from his pedestal ; 
praying only that he might henceforth pass on unnoticed, unnamed, 
and unmolested—a pariah, a social leper, a waif, and a stray—and 
alone, always alone; and in this thought lurked the intensest bitter- 
ness of all. He had lost his nationality too. His very country 
seemed to have been wrested from him at the same moment as name, 
lineage, and good repute. ‘ You are an Italian,’ the woman he had 
hitherto looked upon as a mother had said to him ; and although, to 
many people, these words might have conveyed anything but an 
unpleasant idea, upon Godfrey—as I must still continue to call him 
for want of another name—they had descended like a thunderbolt, 
searing and crushing him to the very soul. 

For, perhaps, until he had discovered his love for Sophy, one of 
the strongest sentiments which animated his bosom had been his 
affection for what he had conceived to be his native land, and 
with this, as the reader may remember, she had even ventured 
to reproach him; and now, in spite of what she had termed his 
‘ roast-beef-of-old-England cant and claptrap,’ he was not an English- 
man after all. 

The whole thing seemed to him to partake of the nature of a 
terrible nightmare ; and to some such cause he might, perhaps, have 
ascribed his sensations, but for the fact that he had not once closed 
his eyes during the whole night, thus depriving himself of even 
the momentary hope that it might have been all a dream. He had 
hot even taken off his clothes, or made a pretence of lying down 
to sleep. 

He had passed the night in pacing up and down his room, 
a prey to ten thousand painful emotions ; in writing, and in burning, 
letters ; and in getting together the very few belongings which might 
be considered his own, previous to quitting, as he had decided 
to do, for ever, the place he had now no right to call his home. 
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How much he had loved this old gray English country house, 
with its many deep-set windows looking out at him like the sad wigt. 
ful eyes of a friend, he did not now dare to confess even to himself; 
and as he thought of the cruel trick which had been played upon him 
he felt almost as though what he had once called his heart haq 
turned to stone in his bosom. 

And yet, after all, was this adoption of himself, which he felt 
justified, now, in resenting so bitterly, anything less, in reality, than 
an undeserved and extraordinary benefit conferred upon him? Had 
he not been fed, tended, educated, and watched over, in his help- 
less years, by these very people he was ungrateful enough to load 
with silent reproaches ? What would the world have seemed to him 
if he had been left to follow uncontrolled all those lawless instincts 
which were lying dormant, doubtless, somewhere in his heart? 
With such a mother as his own had been pictured to him—inherit- 
ing, too possibly, some portion of the nature of such a father— 
how would it have fared with him, in all human probability, now? 
His high-flown sentiments of honour, his reverence for truth and 
justice, his boasted dominion over himself—would not all these 
acquired virtues have been smothered, like good wheat amongst 
tares, had it not been for his admirable bringing up, under the 
eyes of these cold-blooded decent-living English people? ... 

‘ «Son of the murderer and the adulteress!’’’ he said to him- 
self, as he stopped suddenly in front of a looking-glass, and repeated 
Pettigrew’s terrible words as though they afforded him a grim satis- 
faction, and for some moments he contemplated his image with 
attention. 

Yes,... assuredly! The large passionate eyes, with their 
long lashes; the low broad forehead, crowned with its dark curls; 
the regular teeth, and warm Southern complexion, were all unmis- 
takably Italian. He recognised now, for the first time, these marked 
characteristics of the Latin race, as he surveyed himself in his bit- 
terness. Why was it that he had never been struck by them before? 
Yes, without doubt, he was a foreigner—a child of the sunny South, 
and it was against the warm-blooded and impulsive nature of an 
Italian that he had been warring ineffectually ever since the days 
of his infancy. Small blame to him, he thought now, if he had found 
it almost impossible, at times, to subdue entirely the wild heart- 
beats of that hidden self! Small blame to him now, whatever 
that hidden self might choose to develop into—mendicant, brigand, 
or lazy macaroni-eating lazzarone—come one, come all! Let the 
base instincts which had, in all probability, descended to him from 
his ignoble sires stand forth revealed in all their hideous naked- 
ness! Away, henceforth, with rules, maxims, and trite copy-book 
precepts, since of what avail could these prove to him now, save to 
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contrast with more terrible distinctness with the blackness and base- 
ness of his real descent ? Some such thoughts as these passed 
through Godfrey’s stricken and bewildered brain during the miser- 
able hours of that seemingly interminable night, as he was making 
his final preparations to leave the old home, from which he had 
resolved to depart, ‘branded,’ as Pettigrew had exclaimed in his 
delirium, ‘with the brand of Cain,’ at any rate in his own esti- 
mation. 

For he had thoroughly made up his mind, before the tardy morn- 
ing light had dawned, as to how he should act. He would leave 
Dallingridge House next day; upon this point he was determined. 
A letter, which he had prepared, should inform Mrs. St. Clair of his 
irrevocable intention, and having thus decided, he paused to consider 
whether either explanation or farewell was due to any other person 
of the household. Yes, there was one other person, Mary Parker, 
his former nurse; the honest red-faced woman who had watched 
over his infant years; the only woman, indeed, who had ever be- 
stowed upon him a mother’s tenderness ; for her, surely, he must 
leave a letter of farewell. When, on the previous evening, he had 
been informed, for the first time, that he was an adopted child, the 
remembrance of this great tenderness on Mary’s part had flashed 
back upon his mind, and caused him to imagine that he might 
possibly be her son; and, notwithstanding the real affection which 
he had once felt for her and for her faithful admirer, John McBean, 
the notion that these two persons might stand towards him in the 
relation of parents had filled him with painful emotion. 

Since then, however, what a revolution had taken place in his 
feelings! The cruel details entered into by Mrs. St. Clair and 
Pettigrew, had left him in a position so hopeless and so desperate, 
that he would have fastened eagerly upon this very supposition, 
could he have hoped that it possessed the slightest shadow of a 
foundation. 

Unfortunately, however, he was endowed with a good memory ; 
and having called to mind a tender scene which had been enacted 
(years and years ago now) in Dallingridge churchyard, he could no 
longer doubt but that, if Mary had ever had a child at all, it was 
lying there, in the little osier-bound bed upon which she had showered 
her tears, and which he had since looked for in vain, as it had appa- 
tently ‘melted into mother-earth,’ and become obliterated. 

Still, to Mary Parker he would write a letter of farewell, to be 
delivered to her after he had departed ; a letter as from one on the 
eve of a long and sudden journey, entering into no details, yet hint- 
ing at no probable return ; and having done this, he reseated him- 


Self at hig writing-table, and set to work to compose the most im- 
portant letter of all. 
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This was a letter to ‘Francis St. Clair of Stillingfleet,’ the 
blind philosopher whom he had hitherto regarded as a king. 
man, notwithstanding the family estrangement. To him he 
had determined to unbosom himself in his distress: first of al] 
because he considered that he, too, had been grievously deceived 
and defrauded ; and secondly, because he was the father of Sophy, 
and that he should address himself, upon an occasion go mo. 
mentous, to a man he had been accustomed to regard hardly in 
the light of a rational being, made him realise for the second 
ime the full extent of the revolution which had taken place in his 
feelings. 


In this letter, he omitted only so much of what he believed to be 
his miserable history, as possessed no actual bearing upon the subject 
of his unconscious usurpation. He wrote as a young man, broken 
down and dispirited by misfortune, might write to one older and 
wiser than himself; but he demanded nothing of him, save his for- 
giveness, and this—as he proceeded to explain—for a wrong which 
had been wrought not only against his inclinations, but without his 
knowledge. As he held the pen in his hand, striving to polish and 
condense his sentences, an uncontrollable desire possessed him to 
write about Sophy, more especially as he considered that he owed 
her some explanation as to his tardy avowal of affection; and he 
knew that, by reason of her father’s blindness, she would be con- 
strained to read him the letter. In his hurried reply to her own 
letter of renunciation, which had been brought to him on the previous 
evening, he had only had time to pray for an interview on the mor- 
row, without entering into any further particulars. But it had 
occurred to him, upon receiving it, that Pettigrew must have been 
even more indiscreet than he suspected, and that, by some side-wind, 
Sophy must have become acquainted with his true position before he 
even knew of it himself. 

He wrote now, therefore, with a sensation of momentary relief— 
of his feelings towards her; of the love and admiration which, u- 
guessed at first even by himself, had grown and ripened with the 
years. He alluded next to the reasons which had for some time 
delayed the expression of these sentiments ; to the thoughtlessness 
and love of procrastination peculiar to youth ; the openly displayed 
devotion of a wealthy and eligible rival ; and last, though not least, 
to the unhappy family estrangement which, at first sight, seemed to 
oppose a barrier to the union of the supposed cousins. With the 
death of Erskine St. Clair, a part of this opposition had vanished ; 
but just as the consent of Sophy’s father appeared to be ‘the ome 
thing needful,’ this terrible thunderbolt had descended, and he found 
himself unworthy to lay claim to any such great happiness, since 
henceforth he was nothing more than a nameless adventurer, dis- 
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gsessed of home, fortune, and honest kindred—a lonely wanderer 
upon the face of the desolate earth. 


‘I do not desire your pity,’ he wrote, in conclusion, ‘ for what I 
must look upon as a malevolent freak on the part of Destiny, nor 
the pity of any other man; but could I know by some credible 
means that, save for my unlucky star, I might, perchance, have 
gained your esteem, together with your daughter’s real affection, I 
own that I should feel in some measure consoled.’ 


As the young man penned these somewhat stilted phrases, he 
positively groaned aloud, for it seemed to him that this renunciation 
must surpass in bitterness any misfortune which might accrue to 
him in the future. 

‘She will read it,’ he thought at length; ‘though I hope she 
will never know what it has cost me.’ 

And he then steeled himself to the point of discussing some 
rather complicated legal details, having reference to the succession 
to the Dallingridge property, and to the receiving of the rents during 
his absence, or rather, in all probability, during the remainder of 
his natural life. 


‘For, unless, by some chance, this story turns out to be false,’ 
he continued,—‘ and yet, after all, with what object should they 
have lied ?—I shall never return again to this place. . . . It is yours 
now, and it will be your daughter’s after you, according to the terms 
of the entail. I cannot quite bring myself, yet, to cut my throat, or 
blow out my brains ; in some cases, to live requires the more courage 
of the two; but I shall be as dead to you and yours as if I had 
stooped to this last resource of a coward. [I shall consult with some 
able lawyer as to the best mode of dying in my own lifetime, and 
also as to how you may be enabled to draw the revenues of the 
estate, without publishing to the world at large my miserable secret. 
All this will I endeavour to do; and if wishing goes for anything, 
you may depend upon it that my life will not be long enough to 
protract any scruples which may arise in your generous heart upon 
my account. Remember that, but for me, you and your daughter 
are next in the entail, even had no part of this miserable secret 
come to light. Forget, therefore, that I ever existed. Forgive 
me that I was ever born to stand, as I have stood, unwittingly, 
betwixt you and your birthright; for, cast down with sorrow and 
humiliation, I feel that I can never forgive myself. I pardon, how- 
ever, these people whom I have passed my lifetime in endeavouring 
to love and honour, even if I can love and honour them no more; 
after all, they are no kinsfolk of mine... . I pardon and absolve 
everybody. . . . I cast out all my old hates, my old loves,’ he added, 
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with a faltering pen. ‘ And if any one should inquire of you, in 
the future, as to what has become of me, you can make answer ip 
these words, ‘‘ Godfrey St. Clair is dead.”’’ 


CuaPTterR XXVII. 


Down in the peaceful hollow of Little Stillingfleet, Sophy, as the 
reader is aware, was utterly unconscious ofall this. It is true that 
Godfrey had written to her in a cruelly unexpected fashion, ag ghe 
said to herself; but she was far from attributing his letter to itg 
real cause. Anxious and impatient for the interview which would 
probably explain everything, yet with hope still warm at her heart, 
she moved about the house in a kind of daydream, across which 
the individuals forming her limited home-circle seemed to glide, from 
time to time, more after the manner of shadows than creatures of 
flesh and blood. 

A barrier, too, appeared to her to have arisen between herself 
and her father, since the revelation of the previous evening. He 
might really have trusted her (she thought) with the true story of 
his marriage, instead of allowing her to live on in a fool’s paradise, 
imagining what was untrue, and making herself, probably, ridiculous 
in a thousand ways, through her ignorance of the real position of 
affairs ! 

If her mother had in any way resembled the wild unkempt-look- 
ing gipsy who had confronted her under the high beeches; if she 
had been as rude in speech, and as ragged in attire, how, for 
instance, must Tom Hickathrift have triumphed secretly, when, 
ignoring the existence of this grinning skeleton in her own cup- 
board, she had ventured, at times, to criticise some of the peculian- 
ties of kind Lady Hickathrift’s dress and deportment, going even 
so far once as to draw a caricature of her as she appeared in the 
magnificent and imposing costume which she had worn at the Abbey 
ball. Tom had smiled kindly, but a little regretfully (she now 
bethought her), upon beholding this work of art (for it was so very 
like, and he was always so thoroughly good-natured, that she had 
not been able to resist the temptation of showing it to him); but 
he had uttered not one single word of reproach ; and not realising 
that, although one may be aware, one’s self, of one’s parents’ absut- 
dities, it is not always particularly agreeable to perceive that they 
are patent also to everybody else, Sophy now set down his grave 
face to the fact that he was all the while aware that her own 
mother was a common vagabond, who had probably gone about tell- 
ing fortunes, selling green brooms, and smoking a short clay-pipe ; 


© . 
and, though it is needless to inform the reader that no such idea had 
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ever presented itself to Sir Thomas’s ingenuous mind, the notion 
that it might have done so tormented her sorely, nevertheless. 

The amiable philosopher, whose keenly appreciative nature had 
been intensified by his infirmity, was not slow in perceiving that 
something had gone amiss with his daughter’s temper; but as he 
made it a rule never to wonder at, or to interfere with, the varying 
moods of women, which he attributed invariably to purely physical 
causes, he contented himself with waiting patiently for her returning 
smiles, plunged in a more concentrated contemplation of the Great 
Cause. 

Towards the afternoon, however, Jane Ford remarking also that 
Sophy had evidently ‘ got out of bed on the wrong side,’ and being, 
to some extent, a follower of her master’s theories with regard to 
her own sex, ventured to confide to him, under the seal of secrecy, 
how his daughter had, on the previous day, met with an accident 
during her ride, how she had been visited by Dr. Dyer in the 
harness-room, and how she had afterwards gone forth upon a long 
and solitary ramble, from which she had not returned until nearly 
half-past eight o’clock, since which (as even Nelus had remarked) 
she had seemed to be ‘ all nohow.’ 

Upon hearing this a great fear possessed the spirit of the blind 
man, but he knew enough of his daughter’s disposition to prevent 
him from communicating it to her. Very few things made Sophy 
really angry; but both her father and Mrs. Ford knew that to 
express any anxiety, or to occupy themselves with the subject of her 
health, when she had refrained from making any complaint herself, 
would be to offend most seriously ; and such was her influence over 
them, that they did not care to run the risk of incurring her dis- 
pleasure. Hence it was that a feeling of painful constraint over- 
shadowed the family at Little Stillingfleet upon the day following 
that of Godfrey’s terrible discovery. Indeed, there came a moment, 
before the close of it, when the blind man could no longer endure 
the state of suspense occasioned by his fears. He trembled, after 
what he had heard, lest Sophy should be really suffering, shattered 
and weakened, perhaps, by her recent accident to a greater extent 
than even the over-anxious ‘Janus’ had imagined. He reflected, 
sadly, that his blindness prevented him from noting either the languor 
of her deportment or the pallor of her cheek, and, acting in direct 
Opposition to all established precedent (for he placed but little faith 
in the remedies of the accredited leech), he decided that Nelus 
should walk over to Poynings at once with a verbal message request- 
Ing that Dr. Dyer should repeat his visit early on the morrow, as 
though of his own accord. 

This little conspiracy, against what they knew would have been 
Sophy’s own express desire, gave the wire-puller and his serving- 
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maid an uncomfortable sense of guilt, it is true; but their anxiety 
was quieted for the moment, and the former in particular, having 
sacrificed, as he acknowledged, a principle to his affection, wag 
enabled, with a clear conscience, to return to the illustration of hig 
political schemes upon the gravel of the garden-walk. 

In the afternoon of this day, Godfrey had begged for the inter. 
view which Sophy could not bring herself to look upon yet, notwith. 
standing her nervous fears, as even the prelude to a final separation, 
In the neighbouring hazel-copse, as usual, this meeting was to take 
place, some way from the only intersecting pathway, in the smal] 
open space which had been cleared for the better growth of the 
gnarled oak-tree, near to which Sophy had unfortunately ‘lost? the 
great Hickathrift ring. 

Notwithstanding her recent encounter with the formidable gipsy, 
her unexpected and unwelcome kinsman, she had determined, this 
time also, to be first at the tryst, all nervous apprehensions for 
personal safety having been dispelled by newly-awakened misgivings 
of the heart; and long before Godfrey made his appearance in 
the woodland path, she had established herself upon the rustic 
bench, and sat thoughtfully picking at the frilled edges of the little 
clinging gray and yellow lichens which somehow never would come 
off whole. 

Looking up just then, she saw Godfrey standing within only a 
few yards of her, and without rising, she waited for his closer 
coming with a loudly-beating heart. But to her surprise he did not 
seat himself beside her, or even endeavour to possess himself of her 
outstretched hands. He remained standing sadly before her, and 
she now perceived, with anxiety, the change that had taken place in 
his appearance. 

‘What is the matter?’ she gasped, looking up at him with 
frightened eyes. ‘ You are angry with me? What have I done? 

‘You have done nothing,’ he answered, in what seemed to her 
a hard and altered tone. ‘But a great misfortune has happened to 
me. I have heard bad news.’ He could find no more words at 
this moment, and thrusting his hand into his breast-pocket, he 
drew forth the letter in which he had fully stated the case as It 
now stood. 

‘Is anybody dead ?’ she now asked, anxious and astonished, and 
wondering at the same time whose death could possibly have 
affected him so visibly. 

‘No one is dead,’ replied the young man gloomily ; and he then 
added, as though he had guessed her thoughts, ‘Whose death 
could cause me so much sorrow, except yours ?’ 

‘Then it can only be a question of money,’ exclaimed Sophy, 
brightening. ‘ Some bank has failed, and you have become poorer, 
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for my own part, I am so glad, as now you will seem more like an 
equal.’ 

. She had hoped to rouse him by this, but he still looked inex- 
ressibly wretched. 

‘It has to do with money,’ he said at length, his words falling 
slowly; ‘ and I am poor indeed: nothing is mine, not even these 
clothes I stand up in. I have lost everything in the world; and 
now 1 have come to say good-bye to you too... . Everything must 


0. 

' As he said this, he sat down mechanically upon the oak-tree 
bench, some way off from Sophy, and, instead of looking at her or 
taking her hand, he leant forward like an old man, and gazed fixedly 
at the dead leaves at his feet, amongst which he commenced absently 
raking with his cane. 

Sophy was now fairly alarmed. 

‘What is it ?’ she asked again, sidling nearer to him, and plac- 
ing her hand on his shoulder. ‘Tell me what is making you so 
unhappy 2’ 

Godfrey then informed her of the events of the previous evening, 
of the effect they had produced upon himself, and of his resolve to 
quit Dallingridge, probably, almost certainly, for ever, unless he 
should discover, after a further investigation, that Mrs. St. Clair 
and Pettigrew had deceived him, and that he was consequently 
entitled to return. 

‘But I doubt if this is likely to be the case,’ he said, looking 
Sophy in the face for almost the first time. ‘ Everything now 
seems to confirm their story—above all, their anxiety that I should 
hush it up, and behave as if I knew nothing. Iam going up to 
London when I leave you, whence I shall start in a few days for 
Italy, to look after my own people—if, indeed, I have any relations 
still alive.’ 

A hopeless expression passed over his face; he covered it with 
his hands ; and Sophy, perceiving his real distress, remained silent 
for some moments, her eyes full of sympathetic tears. 

Godfrey had omitted to tell her, in alluding to his ‘ own people,’ 
who and what, according to his informants, these people had actu- 
ally been ; for, after the high moral code he had always preached to 
her, he shrank at first from confessing what were his ignoble ante- 
cedents. It would be more honest to do so, however; and it was 
to this end that he was endeavouring to nerve himself now. 

‘And when you have found them, your real parents, then will 
you come back to me?’ Sophy inquired at last very gently. ‘I 
Shall like them, I know; and [ sha’n’t mind in the least if they are 
Poor; I shall be fond of any one that really belongs to you. Those 
other people I never could like,’ and she waved her hand in the 
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direction of Upper Stillingfleet ; ‘1 am glad that you are not their 
son.’ 

‘My father is, I believe, dead,’ replied Godfrey, as though with 
an effort. ‘ Possibly I may be able to discover some trace of m 
mother ; but even this is very unlikely. She is probably dead too,’ 

‘But if you find her? Then will you be satisfied and come 
back ?’ 

‘I shall endeavour to relieve her if she is in want of help, 
though I don’t know what is to be done without money ; still, I cap 
ay 

‘And then ?’ asked Sophy, pale with anxiety for his reply. 

‘ And then I shall remain with her in Italy, or, if that is impos. 
sible, I shall make my way to the Colonies. I can work out my 
passage on board some ship... .’ 

Sophy looked at him as he said this in utter bewilderment, 
The tears which had stolen into her large eyes were brimming over 
now. 

‘And you would leave me here,’ she exclaimed at last, in 
broken accents, ‘and go far away, to quite the other end of the 
world? O, how can I live without you! What 'have I done 
that you should become so cruel ?’ and here she fairly broke down. 

Godfrey took her in his arms ; he could resist no longer. He 
kissed her lips, her hair, her wet eyes, and then he held her close to 
him, as one might hold an infant, for some time without speaking. 

‘IT must go from you,’ he said at length, shaking himself free. 
‘I am not fit to touch you;’ and he moved again towards the 
further side of the bench. 

Sophy was still weeping ; but between her sobs she besought 
him imploringly : 

‘O don’t—don’t leave me! What do I care about all this? 
Who can Teverlove in the world asI have loved you? Letus go 
together to the end of it! Take me with you wherever you go! 
I will be your wife, your sister, your servant—anything you like, 
only don’t leave me! I care for you so much more than I did 
when you were rich and powerful ; this has made me know how! 


‘love you, and I should be glad of it, were it not for what you suffer.’ 


Godfrey had risen while she was speaking, and he was leaning 
now against the oak-tree, as though for support, at a spot where 
the bench, which had once encircled the trunk, had been broken 
away. He looked very fierce and pale, and, as Sophy fancied, with 
an expression in his eyes like that of some wild animal at bay. _ 

She would have fallen on her knees at his feet and again 
implored him ; but as she came towards him he pushed her almost 
roughly away ; and, as one stunned by a sudden blow, she stood 
before him, crushed and wounded in spirit. 
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‘Ah, you no longer love me!’ she cried despairingly. ‘ You have 
urt me!’ 
: But Godfrey did not turn to her as she had expected that he would 
turn, protesting, pitying, remorseful, asking her pardon with tender 
words and still tenderer kisses. He remained still standing with his 
back against the oak-tree, his face white and his teeth set. 

‘Don’t tempt me!’ he said at last. ‘Ifyou are strong, be mer- 
ciful. I am not fit to touch the hem of your garment. Thank 
God, I asked you to be my wife before I knew of all this !’ 

The young man was, indeed, struggling with a new and terrible 
temptation—a temptation which could hardly have asserted itself 
and stood ground, in the past time, when he had conceived that 
his moral nature was fenced round and protected by chivalrous 
and honourable traditions. Before him stood the only woman he 
had ever loved—for he realised this thoroughly now—young, 
beautiful, her whole being aglow with genuine and acknowledged 
love, passion, and devotion, asking, nay, imploring, him to take her 
to himself. ‘Iwill be your wife, your sister, your servant, anything 
you like!’ she had declared to him, and Godfrey knew that she 
meant what she said. 

Why should he not possess himself, then, of this woman, who 
thus offered herself to him voluntarily, body and soul? For the feeling 
that he was, in some sense, bound to act towards her as a brotherly 
protector had vanished with the knowledge that she was no kith or 
kinof his. Notas a sister, therefore, would he appropriate her ; not 
as a servant; perhaps not even as a wife, since what could marriage 
bring him, now, save a miserable sense of thraldom and responsibility ? 
But there were marriages and marriages. .. . Could they not each 
be free, and yet love one another, and live together in the sweetest 
and closest of all earthly communions, without the aid of church or 


priest? For 


‘ Doth the priest know aught 
Of sign, or holy unction, brought 
From over sea, that ever can 
Make man love maid or maid love man 
One whit the more, one bit the less, 
For all his mummeries to bless ? 
Yea, all his blessing or his ban ?’ 


Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, had not yet written these 
lines ; but some thought akin to that which inspired them flashed 
through Godfrey’s mind as he stood leaning against the gnarled 
oak-tree, and looking at Sophy. Providence, or Fate, or ‘Kismet,’ 
or by whatever name one might choose to designate a superior 
s0verning power, seemed to have acted towards him with undeserved 
malevolence, such as might tend to evoke, in a proud nature, a spirit 


of reckless defiance. ‘I have lost everything in the world,’ he had 
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said to Sophy ; but here, at any rate, was one good thing left to him 
—one blessing which he had only to reach out his arms to take— 
and was he to let this go from him with the rest ?... In a worg 
should he not now make Sophy really his own, and take her with 
him to Italy, to Australia—wherever his chequered fortunes might 
lead him in the uncertain future? Would it not indeed, as she 
had protested, be cruel to her, as well as to himself, to leave her 
behind him when he went forth upon his way?... 

So spoke, in the young man’s heart, the voice of the tempter, 
to which man and maiden have but too often succumbed ; and up- 
consciously woman, in her most touching and seductive form, was 
adding her entreaties to the wiles of the serpent. 

‘When I was looked upon by everybody as a heathen and a 
savage’ (she was saying to him now), ‘you cared for me—you 
have told me so since; but last night, when I found out about my 
mother, I offered to give you up—I wrote to you, and said ‘* No,” 
You seemed so above me in everything, and I thought you would 
mind about it—it was not from any lack of affection. . . . But now 
I ask you—I implore you—to let me love you still, and follow you 
wherever you go! Ah, Godfrey, how can I ever live without you!’ 
she exclaimed, suddenly stretching out her arms to him. ‘ Look, 
I am on my knees! How can you be so hard to me if you really 
love me ?’ 

‘I do love you,’ he answered, ‘and you know it. But though 
I am what I am—base born, degraded, a waif and a stray—thank 
God, I have in me enough of honour to give you up—to leave the 
hope, the life, the love I have no right to. . . . Something within me 
tells me to do this. It must have been forced into me, I suppose, 
by education. God knows, I can have no good in me by rights.’ 

‘O Godfrey,’ cried Sophy, taking his hand and kissing it, 
‘what do I care who your parents may have been? I know that 
you are good, and brave, and noble. AsI have said, I am glad 
you are not the child of those cold-hearted formal people.’ 

‘My life seemed bound up in this place,’ he answered, in a 
broken voice, as he drew away his hand. ‘ But, after all, I was 
only a usurper. It is now your father’s, and, after his death, it 
will belong to you. Everything is put down in this letter, which 
you must read to him.’ 

He had triumphed over Mephistopheles, and he only touched 
Sophy’s hand to give her the letter. 

‘I shall not read it—I shall not read it !’ she exclaimed pas: 
sionately. ‘ What do we want with a large place and more money ? 
It will bring some curse upon us, very likely, and put an end to 
our calm and happy life. My father is better as he is.’ 
Godfrey, however, insisted upon her retaining the letter. 
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‘Tf not to-night,’ he said gently, ‘read it to him some other 
day—some day after I am gone ; not at once, unless you like. In 
it you will find an address at which a letter may possibly reach me. 
I must say good-bye now.’ 

She was at his feet still, weeping and clasping his knees, but 
he did not trust himself to raise her. The tree was at his back, 
go that he could only escape from her by disengaging her hands. 
This he did as gently as possible, and, after he had bent down 
and pressed them again and again to his lips, he sprang away from 
her and from the many soft voices which seemed to whisper to him 
‘Stay!’ and went forth from love, wealth, and happiness to do 
battle in the great unknown outer world, with poverty, loneliness, 
and an unexpected and unmerited shadow of disgrace. 

He had ordered that a dog-cart, with his portmanteau and a 
gun-case—the only baggage he intended taking with him—should 
await him at the upper gate leading from the high-road to Little 
Stillingfleet, to convey him to the railway-station; and as he sprang 
into it, and took the reins, the servant handed him a long bluish 
envelope, evidently containing a business letter. Mechanically 
he broke open the seal, and to his astonishment read the follow- 
ing words : 

‘London, May 17th, 1838. 

‘Dear Sir,—We beg to inform you, as the solicitors of the 
late Lord Henry Davenport (deceased on the 3d inst.), that you 
are entitled, under a codicil of his will (dated April 29th of this 
year), to the sum of 5000/. (Consols). A part of this money, his 
lordship explains, is in payment of a debt contracted about a month 
ago; the rest he desires to bequeath to you as a slight token of 
his gratitude for an important service you rendered him at about 
the same period. We also beg to enclose the accompanying letter 
from Lady Henry Davenport. Kindly inform us whether you desire 
the money to remain invested as it is at present ?—Awaiting your 
orders, we beg to remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


(And here followed the names of the solicitors in due form.) 


The second letter, from the lady of the deserted lake, ran thus : 


‘Milan, May 7th. 
‘He is gone,my dear young friend (if ‘‘ friend” you will 
permit me to call you), so suddenly, and without a struggle ; andI 
am left alone in this bright gay-looking city, with all its life and 
movement seeming to me like a bitter mockery. It was heart, so 
the doctors said, as they always do say, when they can give no 
other cause for death. Why do I write to you in my new and 
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terrible desolation ? I ask this of myself, and you will ask it ag wel] 
should you ever receive this letter, for, maybe, at the last moment 
I shall not find the courage to send it to England. I write to 
you (I say to myself) for several reasons, each one of them seeming 
sufficient. First of all, you are almost the last Englishman with 
whom my dearest husband conversed before starting for this 
miserable place ; and but for an illness (which I grieve to learn hag 
since ended in death) in your own family, you would most probably 
have accompanied us here, and to your compassion and sympathy 
I might even now have turned in my great sorrow. Secondly, you, 
too, are at present most surely in a house of mourning and afflic- 
tion—your father, but lately dead; your mother, like myself, a 
widow. You, young, handsome, wealthy, happy (as I trust you 
have been until now), will realise that ‘at no moment, in no cir- 
cumstances, however prosperous they may be, are we exempt 
from those sorrows with which God chastens us, from time to time, 
for some wise purpose of Hisown. ‘T'o-day (I have said to myself, 
since reading the notice of your father’s death), you, too, may 
be reflecting, perhaps for the first time in the course of a young 
and prosperous life, upon serious subjects, and sharing some of my 
own sad thoughts. ... These are a few of my reasons for writing 
to you; but I have yet one more. ... I have to ask your forgive- 
ness for what may seem to you an impertinence. My husband has 
left you, by will, a small bequest. Insignificant, indeed, will it 
appear in the eyes of a young man newly possessed of great wealth 
and a fine estate. You will recognise, therefore, that it is not for the 
sake of the money itself that it is bequeathed to you, since at our 
first meeting we were the beggars, and you the generous stranger 
who relieved our necessity. It is intended merely as @ remembrance, 
to remind you that you met us once, and to convince you of the 
very favourable impression you made upon us both. More than 
this you might fail to understand, were I to endeavour to explain 
myself further. Something tells me, then, that my forwardness in 
writing to you thus is already forgiven. Accept, in conclusion, dear 
Mr. St. Clair, the good wishes and the blessing of a childless 
widow, who will receive any information respecting you, or your 
future career, with the deepest interest. Farewell, and may God 
bless you !—Your faithful and sincere friend, 


¢ GEORGIANA HENRY DAVENPORT.’ 


For a few seconds, Godfrey was, as it were, stunned with 
amazement; but this feeling gave place, ere long, to an emotion 
of the profoundest gratitude, which brought tears to his eyes. At 
this moment, such an evidence of sympathy and interest affected 
him to an extravagant degree, and he was glad that he had not 
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opened these letters in the presence of the inquisitive. Upon the 
sum which had been thus generously bequeathed to him, he felt that 
he could draw without qualms of conscience, and he was all the more 
reassured upon this point inasmuch as the money in question had 
been left to him by reason of a personally-inspired friendship or 
congeniality. According to Lady Henry’s letter, her husband had 
not been influenced by the belief that he was a genuine and undis- 
puted scion of the family of the St. Clairs of Dallingridge. Never- 
theless, he felt in honour bound to make to the widow of his bene- 
factor, a statement relative to his changed circumstances. On his 
arrival in town he would write at once....As he thought of 
this woman, whose manner and appearance had so fascinated him, 
he felt instinctively on his watchchain for the little ring with which 
she had presented him at their first and last interview. Yes, it 
was quite safe; and as in the possession of a talisman, vouchsafed 
to him by some benevolent fairy, he was, for the moment, more 
resigned to his fate. 

He was nearing Poynings now, having driven fast in his excite- 
ment; and perceiving Tom Hickathrift’s tall figure crossing the 
market-place, he turned in at a cart-road by which he could reach 
the station without passing the Abbey, in order to avoid a meeting 
with one whose position seemed now to contrast so painfully with 
his own. 

‘I leave him in possession,’ he thought bitterly, as he gave the 
horse a flick with his whip ; ‘ but, at any rate, I am not quite a 
pauper. With strong arms and a clear brain there is no reason now 
why one should starve.’ 

Upon his arrival in London he went at once to a club, and ad- 
dressed the following letter to Lady Henry, under cover to her late 


husband’s solicitors, whom he requested to forward it at once. It 
ran thus : 


‘Madam,—I am beyond expression touched at the proof of 
kindly interest with which you have honoured me, by writing to me 
at a moment when your thoughts must have been so painfully pre- 
occupied. No poor words of mine can serve, unfortunately, to com- 
fort or console you. Yet I must beg of you, nevertheless, to accept 
the assurance of my sincere and respectful sympathy, which, were it 
inmy power, should now lighten the burden of your sorrow. Still 
more keenly am I enabled to feel with you, since learning that 
I too have lost a friend, the knowledge of whose unexpected gene- 
rosity inspires me with the most heartfelt gratitude, joined to a 
Sense of my own extreme unworthiness. Never, assuredly, did an 
unlooked-for benefit descend more opportunely upon a human being 
than in the present instance ; for, through the discovery of some 
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anfortunate circumstances of which I was ignorant till now, I fing 
myself suddenly compelled to resign what I had hitherto fondly 
conceived to be my birthright, and to become, from this time forward, 
@ nameless wanderer upon the face ofthe earth. In a word, madam 
I am the child of chance and of misfortune; and I have no connec. 
tion whatever with the family of the late Mr. St. Clair of Dalling. 
ridge, by whom, it seems, I was only adopted. 

‘It is from no desire to inflict upon you, at this time, an account 
of my own private affairs, that I have been induced to inform you of 
this matter. Ihave considered it my duty to do so; for should you 
be of opinion that in bequeathing to me this legacy your husband 
was influenced by his early friendship, either with Mr. Erskine St, 
Clair or his brother (with whom I believe he was at Eton), I should 
feel bound, in my present painful circumstances, to decline its ac- 
ceptance. I venture to enclose herewith an address, in case you 
might deign to honour me with any future commands, although, as 
I shall probably be moving from place to place, a letter may not 
always reach me immediately. Iam leaving England very shortly 
for Italy—the country, I believe, of my birth—and it is unlikely, I 
fear, that we shall ever meet again on this side of the grave. The 
ruby ring—another proof of your kindness and generosity—I shall 
always preserve as one of the most precious of my few remaining 
treasures. I look at it every day, and it will serve to remind me 
during my exile—should I ever prove myself so insensible as to need 
a reminder—of one of whose sympathy and consideration I can never 
be sufficiently proud. 

‘Adieu, then, madam! That the choicest blessings of Heaven 
may be reserved for you in the future, and descend upon you when 
this hour of your affliction is overpassed, is the earnest prayer of one 
who can only sign himself, with the deepest respect and gratitude, 
your ladyship’s obedient humble servant, GoDFREY.’ 


Godfrey’s epistolary style had always been to a certain extent 
stilted and pedantic, recalling that of some of the writers of the 
last century; but he was unable immediately upon his change 
of fortune to divest himself of all the results of an exemplary 
and methodical training, and as the letter expressed, at any rate, 
pretty clearly, the sense he had intended to convey, he sealed it, and 
despatched it that very night. 


END OF BOOK THE SECOND. 


(To be continued.) 










































BURIED MEMORIES. 





IT was an empty grave, 
And into it my every care I cast ; 
No hope did hold, no single sorrow save 
From out my past. 


Into that deep dark hole 
Each thrust-out murdered memory I threw, 
And laughed out loud and longed within my soul 
For pleasures new. 


‘Life is not long,’ said I, 
‘And haggard death hangs over every one; 
What good is gained by wasting misery 
On what is done ?’ 


Then ere I turned away 
I trimmed the grave and left thereof no trace; 
Then wooed the world afresh, all glad and gay, 
With merry face. 


Years fled, and youth flew by, 
And to the dregs I drank of pleasure’s cup ; 
My soul, grown fat with fair festivity, 
Was lifted up. 


It chanced one summer’s eve 
My friends and I, with jest and joyous song, 
Came forth the still sweet sun-warmed air to breathe, 
A careless throng. 


Then with light laugh I said, 
‘Of all these fragrant flowers that I see 
I will a garland gather, and my head 


Shall crownéd be.’ 


I stooped me down to pluck 
The first fair bud that blossomed hard at hand, 
And in an instant, as though thunder-struck, 
Like stone did stand. 
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For from that flower to me 
There came a lingering long-forgotten scent, 
And straightway a strange throb of memory 

Through my heart went. 


‘O flower most fair !’ I said, 
‘What sacred soil is this that sweetens thee 
With perfume of a past I deemed was dead 
Long since to me ?’ 


Then down I dug full deep ; 
And when my spade gave forth a warning sound, 
I wist not whether to rejoice or weep 
O’er what I found. 


Ah, there they lay! 
The dear dead bones of memories still sweet, 
The relics of a far-off fairer day 
Were at my feet. 


Then my hard heart I hurled 
Into that grave, and laid it low beside 


Those bones beloved; then to the outer world 
In them it died ! 
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A HUMBLE HERO. 


By Mrs. Caarues Martin. 





THERE seemed to be no life anywhere—not in the heavens above, 
in which no song nor chirrup of bird could be heard, nor upon the 
earth, bleak, flat, colourless, over which a pall of silence hung. No 
steps passed along the road which wound by the side of the pale- 
blue waters of Lough—upon which no boat was visible. No smoke 
curled lazily up from the few mud cabins, which were the only signs 
of habitation to be seen. Now and then a bird would rise from the 
shores of the lake, flap its wings, and utter a dull cry, which died 
quickly away in the universal stillness. All was still as death, and 
solemn and sad. Nay, death is less sad than this scene was ; for 
death means rest and hope, and here there was neither rest nor hope, 
but an unnatural malignant spell, a dull and brooding despair. 
Yet it was a singularly bright and fine afternoon ; and though cold 
(it was February), one had no reason to accuse the weather of undue 
harshness. No. ‘The heavens at least were kind that sad, sad 
winter, during which fine calm days, each more beautiful than the 
other, succeeded one another, dragging out their weary length, and 
sparing the starving and naked the extreme agonies of cold. 

It was about two o’clock when the curious stillness of which we 
have spoken was broken by the opening of the door of a low gray 
building removed a few perches from the road, from which a pale 
fair-haired man emerged, followed immediately by a procession of 
children. The man paused, and the children passed slowly before 
him, the girls dropping a curtsey, the boys pulling their forelocks. 
The schoolmaster patted each young head, and had some kind 
word for every one. ‘The children, however, gave only wan faint 
smiles in return. They did not shout, nor run, nor skip, nor hal- 
loo, nor laugh, as is the fashion of children breaking loose from 
school ; but went slowly on, dragging their weak steps, shivering in 
the crisp sharp air, and dropping off one by one as they reached 
the turn to right or left which led to their respective homes. Poor 
little ones! Many of them had not broken their fast that day, and 
had but the one hungry longing in their souls. They wanted food, 
and, as quickly as their weak legs could carry them, went home to 
find it. A few there were, however, who could hardly find it even 
at home. These three or four of the poorest amongst the poor, 
the schoolmaster detained with a quiet sign, and led them back 
into his cottage to share his own scant provisions with them. 
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Daniel Regan was a kind man. The spectacle of these wap 
pinched faces and shrivelled limbs was too much for him; and little 
able as he was to give, he could not, day after day, withstand the 
mute appeal of these longing hungry eyes. And so his little 
store quickly grew less, and hunger became a constant companion 
of his own. Never mind. He could bear that better at least than 
the weak misery of his poor little scholars, who, one and all, loved 
him with a faithful love, and trusted in him, and obeyed him 
implicitly. One of these scholars was a blue-eyed white-faced 
baby-girl of six, who, poor child, toddled day after day to school 
with other than purely learning aspirations in her soul. And this 
child (his pet) Daniel took on his knees, and fondled and petted 
with the gentleness of a mother, and fed with bread soaked with 
milk (precious as nectar just then, and procured for this special 
purpose with infinite trouble), and then sent her back to her real 
mother with food of one kind or another tied up in her little check 
apron, and a momentary look of childlike happiness in her sweet - 
pale face. At last they were all dismissed, and the children had 
departed with infantine murmurs of ‘ Dod bless you, Mr. Regan!’ 
and other good wishes. When the schoolmaster was alone, he fell 
upon a bench with a sigh of exhaustion and a groan. ‘Good God! 
How long will it last ?? he murmured. For in truth his soul was 
sickened and worried by the scenes of misery he daily witnessed, and 
a dull feeling of despair was taking possession of him. A moment 
or two later, however, he rose, jumping to his feet with a sudden 
flame in his eye and colour on his cheek which all at once seemed 
to make another man of him than the pale, drooping, down-trodden- 
looking schoolmaster. With a quick step he went to the door, and then 
drew back, not fearfully, but as though with a set resolve. He wished 
to watch, and presently the objects of his watching became visible. 

They were two persons—a tall, handsome, fine-looking gentle- 
man, and a young peasant-girl dressed in a short petticoat, and 
the homespun blue cloak, which, alas, the Irish peasantry have 
now so generally discarded for newer and less-becoming fashions. 
She was very pretty and refined-looking, with wavy fair hair, and 
the deep-blue eye of her country; and now, with that wild-rose 
blush on her oval cheek, she was in truth a picture—a picture of 
sweetness and freshness upon which the dullest eyes could not look 
without a thrill of pleasure. Daniel gazed at it for an instant or 
two, with that odd brilliant flame burning in his own eyes, till the 
pair had passed a few steps beyond his cottage. Then, as though 
with a second thought, he emerged from the shadow of his door, 
and stepped out into the daylight. 

‘Nora,’ he said, in a quiet low voice, ‘ won't you be waiting here 
for your brother? He’ll be calling presently, I know.’ 
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His words made the pair pause abruptly, and turn round ; the girl 
with a bewildered look, as though she had been suddenly awaked 
from a dream. But she recovered herself quickly enough. 

‘0, good afternoon, Daniel,’ she said, with a nervous laugh. 
‘How you frightened me, to be sure! Well, I may as well be 
waiting, perhaps. Is Tom sure to come, though ?’ 

‘Certain sure. He'll be passing on his way home from —— 
in less than an hour, I'll be bound; and then you can have a seat 
on the car home.’ 

‘Are you tired already, Nora?’ her companion here put in, in a 
tone of surprise. ‘ Why, it is quite a short walk to Ballyrowan— 
only half a mile, at the most.’ 

‘That’s true,’ said the girl, with a pretty glance of hesitation. 
‘And why should I be waiting, Daniel, when it’s broad daylight 
now, and mother wants me at home? ‘Tom may be late too. He 
often is. No, Pll get home now.’ And with a little nod, half 
defiant, half deprecating, and an odd look from beneath her long 
silken eyelashes, she turned away with a quicker step than before, 
while her companion looked over his shoulder with a laughing 
glance. 

‘Don’t be uneasy, Daniel,’ he said; ‘I'll see her safe home, 
never fear.’ 

The chill bright light of that February day had all but faded 
before another wayfarer disturbed the schoolmaster’s solitude. This 
time it was Nora’s brother Tom; but, though Regan had heard the 
sound of the car upon which he was driving from the market-town 
of ——, he did not stir from the table at which he was writing, 
and would have been glad had the car passed by his dwelling. 
Tom, however, drew up at the door, and made an unceremonious 
entrance. He was a short stout fellow, of the worst type of Irish- 
American, with a rowdy swaggering manner and a wild eye, which 
was glaring in rather a suspicious manner just now. 

A greater contrast to Daniel Regan could hardly be met with ; 
lor the schoolmaster, though not a handsome man, and physically 
weak, had a refinement and delicacy of feature which might have 
belonged to a gentleman. 

‘There you are, poring over those tasks of yours as usual, 
Dan,’ said Tom, speaking thickly and excitedly, ‘when everybody 
else is up and about. Why, the old country is alive, man, at last ; 
and from what I heard and saw at —— to-day, I guess there will 
be ructions before long.’ 

‘Why, what did you see and hear, Tom ?” 

‘O, plenty! But where is the use of talking to a wretched 
chap like you, who can only spell and count, and scratch with a 
pen, when other people are smelling powder and shot in the air? 
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There’s your pistol for you, by the way. I called for it, as you 
asked me, at Byrne’s. Precious use you'll make of it, to be 
sure,’ he added, with a sneer. ‘ You might as well give me loan 
of it for a while.’ 

Regan took the pistol from him and looked at it for a moment 
or two thoughtfully. 

‘No, no, Tom; I'll keep it myself. Who knows but that ] 
might want it one of these days ?’ he said, with a laugh. 

‘To be sure you'll want it, if you’re a man at all, and not 4 
frightened girl in breeches. I tell you there’s going to bea jolly 
row. More soldiery and constabulary are coming down with those 
process-servers, and there'll be blood spilt, as sure as my name is 
Tom Flaherty. By the way, Dan, your work is cut out for you too, 
I hear Davenant is going to be down on you about that bit of land 
of yours. What are you going to do?’ 

‘Do! What can I do? Give it up, I suppose, when they 
come to take it. Sure what else is there to be done ? 

‘You’re a sneak and coward! That’s what you are, sit- 
ting there quietly and telling me that,’ cried Tom, with an explo- 
sion of drunken wrath. ‘And if all the country was made up of 
such white-livered fellows as you, the English tyrants would have 
made an end of it long ago. But, glory to God! there are brave 
men, and women too, left in it yet, who will stand up for their 
rights, and drive out the tyrants who want to suck the very life- 
blood from their hearts.’ 

‘QO, don’t talk such rant and nonsense to me, Tom,’ said Dan, 
with a weary sigh. ‘ We've heard that rot a hundred thousand 
times over, and I’m sick of it all. The soldiery are coming, do 
you say? Well, so much the better, the sooner it’s all over. I'd 
pay the rent if I could; but I can’t, God knows; and so I'll give up 
the farm, and cut off to America. You know well enough that’s my 
plan for a long time, and my passage is paid and all; and, though 
I’m sorry to leave the poor old country in her straits—’ 

‘Confound you, for the whipped hound you are!’ cried Tom, 
now beside himself with indignation and contempt. ‘And it's 
whipped and hooted and pelted you deserve to be for not standing 
up for your rights like a man, and helping brave men to show those 
cursed aristocrats, the landlords, that—’ 

‘Look here, Tom,’ said the schoolmaster, with a sudden show 
of determination : ‘ whatever I am, I’ll not stand such language from 
you, d’ye hear? so just you hold your tongue. Davenant isnt 4 
bad landlord, though maybe he’s a bit hard. But he has given mé 
time, and has helped me and my father before me ; so I’m not gollg 
to turn on him now because I’m beat by Providence, and can't keep 
the bit of land. Everything has gone against me—the schooling; 
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the potatoes, the beasts, and all—ever since the day that Nora—’ 
He paused abruptly, with a sudden break in his voice, and turned 
his head away. 

Tom gave him a contemptuous glance. ‘ What could the lass 
do? he said, with a coarse laugh ; ‘for, like myself, she has a heart 
in her body, and it’s hardly the likes of you she’d fancy, I think.’ 

Daniel’s fair face flushed angrily. 

‘Have a care, Tom, and don’t be riling me too much, or I'll 
just kick you out of my place. Nora liked me, or pretended to 
like me, well enough till—’ 

‘Till what ?’ growled Tom, with a suspicious glance. ‘ Speak 
out, man, and don’t be hinting and driving at a fellow. I don’t 
know what the lass has been up to since I’ve been away in America, 
and her mother is sick and blind and can’t look after her. But I’ve 
been hearing a rumour or two, and by the—’ 

Here followed an awful oath, which Dan interrupted eagerly. 

‘Be quiet, Tom, and don’t be swearing and cursing. Nora is 
as good and as sweet a girl as ever lived. It isn’t her fault that 
she has broken my heart. But, as Pll be off out of the country in 
a few days now, I must drop you this word—for she is so young, and 
doesn’t know harm—just you watch her a bit, and don’t let her be 
gadding about with that young swell Davenant.’ 

He was interrupted by another oath and the crash of Tom’s 
heavy hand on the table. ‘ What do you mean?’ the young man 
demanded, with a wild glare which made Dan repent the moment 
he had chosen for his warning. 

‘OQ, nothing much,’ he said, with an assumption of carelessness. 
‘Tonly meant that Nora is young and pretty, and that Davenant is 
alittle sweet on her. He is a good fellow, I daresay, and doesn’t 
mean harm ; but these smart gentlemen aren’t always to be trusted. 
They passed by together an hour or two ago, and—’ , 

The sentence was never completed, for at the moment the door 
of the cottage was pushed open, and a voice asked for permission ic 
enter. It was a pleasant friendly voice, and was presently followed 
by the appearance of its owner. 

‘Good-evening, Regan. I thought I’d just look in upon you to 
know how the world is wagging with you. I’ve been hearing 
Tumours of all kinds about you, and I wanted to see if I couldn’t 
help you a bit. I’d like to, particularly as Nora—’ 

The speaker paused a step or two from the doorway, surprised, 
perhaps, by receiving no answer to his salutation. He was a hand- 
Some distinguished-looking young fellow, with a bright cheerful 
— and a pair of fearless good-natured eyes. 

b I beg your pardon,’ he went on after a second; ‘I see you are 
"sy Now, so I will not disturb you. Another time— Bless my 
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soul! is that you, Tom Flaherty? I didn’t recognise you a pj 
with that black beard of yours! Do they wear that kind of thing 
in America— My God! O my God!’ 

He had fallen to the earth, pierced through with a ball; ang 
for one brief instant, supported himself upon one knee, holding Me 
two hands pressed tightly to his heart. 

‘You base cowards!’ he gasped, ‘to kill me like a dog; anq 
for what ?’ 

There was a pause—an awful moment’s pause. Regan had 
thrown himself like a wild-beast upon Tom Flaherty, and, weak 
slightly-made man that he was, had wrenched the pistol—his own 
pistol—out of his hand. 

‘Murder!’ he cried. ‘ Murder !’ 

But the next instant Flaherty had torn himself from his grasp, 
and, with a bound, was out of the cabin into the dark night. 

‘Coward! and sneak!’ he cried. ‘But there are brave men 
left in Ireland yet !’ 

His drunken voice died away in the outer darkness, and in a 
moment all was still and quiet as death. The schoolmaster was on 
his knees beside the wounded man, who had fallen back and was 
lying in a pool of blood. 

‘For God’s sake speak to me, Mr. Davenant! Say that you're 
alive !’ 

He was supporting him in his arms; the pale handsome face of 
the poor young fellow was leaning against his breast. His hands 
were still wildly clasped to his heart. 

‘I’m dying !’ he gasped at last. ‘Godhelp me! Regan, I'm 
trying to forgive you.’ 

‘By my mother’s soul, Mr. Davenant, it was not I that shot 
you. I wouldn’t have hurt a hair of your head. It was that drunken 
fool, Tom Flaherty. For God’s sake take this whisky ! It will revive 
you, and you'll come round yet. You can’t be going to die! I'l 
not let you! I will—’ 

‘I can’t take it. I can’t swallow.’ 

But the drops that the schoolmaster poured down his throat 
momentarily kindled the flickering flame of life. He opened his 
eyes, looked round with a bewildered glance, and saw Regan’s 1m- 
ploring despairing look. 7 

‘It wasn’t you, Regan,’ he whispered all but inaudibly. ‘W ell, 
I’m glad—very glad. Because Nora is fond of you. She told me 
so just now; and I came back on purpose to tell you, and to se¢ 
whether— Hold me up! Ah, God bless—’ 

A little groan, a gentle sigh, and he was silent—silent for ever. 
A keen consciousness of the fact smote upon Regan’s brain like the 
shock of a heavy blow. He knew that Davenant was dead, and that 
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his arms embraced a corpse ; yet for some moments he chafed the 
young man’s hands, forced the spirits through his lips, and wildly 
implored of him to speak, to breathe, to live! Alas, alas, his 
frantic appeal met with no response. ‘The bright handsome young 
man who, but a few moments ago, had passed his threshold so con- 
fidingly, who had come in with his pleasant smile, his cheery words, 
and his honest truthful eyes, lay there before him ghastly, lifeless, 
murdered; a look of deep horror in his rigid face; his wide- 
opened eyes filled with a mute reproach. For a moment or two 
Regan could not realise the fearful tragedy that had taken place. 
He was like a man under the influence of an awful spell, and motion- 
less as the corpse that he was supporting. Then suddenly a pecu- 
liar odour struck his senses—the odour of blood. Something warm, 
thick, was trickling slowly over his hand. A great red pool was on 
the floor. He was kneeling in blood. Blood was on his hands, 
his face, his clothes—everywhere. With a wild scream of horror 
that was heard far and wide, the schoolmaster jumped to his 
feet, and, flinging the dead man from him, rushed out into the 
calm silent night as though twenty devils were at his heels. 


Six weeks later an execution took place within the walls of —— 
gaol. To the end Daniel Regan stoutly denied his guilt; but he 
died like a martyr, and no word passed his lips to inculpate the 
brother of the girl he loved. As to his guilt, judge, jury, the world, 
were all equally convinced of it. The proofs were overwhelmingly 
strong; and the facts—one of which was well known, the other 
vaguely suspected—that young Davenant’s father was about to evict 
him, and that he was jealous of the young man’s admiration for 
Nora, seemed to forge a complete and unanswerable chain of 
evidence. 

The mild, meek, shy schoolmaster went to his death with a 
sweet gentle heroism which convinced those who witnessed it, in 
spite of everything, of hisinnocence. Once only, during the dread- 
ful ordeal of the weeks that elapsed from the night of the murder 
to the execution, did his courage break down. It was the day that 
Nora came to see him, and to bid him farewell. To her he told the 
truth, not then, but in a sealed letter which he gave the priest to 
deliver to her when he should be no more—a commission which was 
duly performed. The old priest and Nora read it together, and 
looking into one another’s eyes felt the confirmation of what both 
had dimly suspected. But Tom was safe beyond the seas; and 
heither of them ever saw him again. 
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LUNCHEON-PARTIES. 


WHEN Sir George Cornewall Lewis gave vent 
to his famous, though generally misquoted, 
epigram, that ‘life would be very tolerable if 
it were not for its amusements,’ he had 
probably been undergoing that most mournful 
and mistaken of so-called entertainments, a 
luncheon-party. Mournful, we say advisedly; 
for, save indeed at that even more trying 
hour, breakfast-time in a country house, there 
is no period of the day when people are less 
inclined to converse, or when dreary Dulness 
more certainly marks them for her own. It 
is almost beyond the power of mortal to con- 
ceive any one, save a lineal descendant of 
Mark Tapley, who could possibly enjoy a lun- 
cheon-party; yet there must presumably be such persons, or the 
institution would ere this have died a natural death. There are 
very few people endowed with constitutions so robust or spirits 80 
unvarying as to feel disposed to sacrifice themselves to society at 80 
early an hour, while those who have anything to do are little inclined 
to brook an inroad on the few quiet moments of the day. 
Luncheon-parties chiefly originate with vacuous people, who, 
finding their time a sore burden on their own hands, strive by a0y 
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means in their power to shift it on to the shoulders of other people. 
It is an institution too devoutly believed in by maiden aunts, anti- 
uated cousins, and other such persons, who make their younger 
relatives shudder by writing to announce their intention of spending ‘a 
nice long day,’ and who arrive at twelve o’clock and depart reluctantly 
at six. Poor people! it is hard to blame them ; it is probably their 
one dissipation in the course of the year, and they cannot be ex- 
pected to realise how utterly uninteresting their mild chatter as to 
their opposite neighbour’s baby or the curate’s last cold is to young 
people brimming over with the prattle of the play or the chatter of 
the Row. They expect to be told everything in minutest detail, and 
are offended to find a host of jokes and allusions, which they cannot 
comprehend, established as the ordinary conversation of the family. 
Another source of luncheon-parties are the country cousins, up in 
town for a fortnight’s shopping and sight-seeing, who are asked to 
luncheon in response to their plaintive wails that their relatives are 
always out when they call. Often Materfamilias, wishing to get 
over the penance as rapidly as may be, asks all the country cousins 
she can collect to come on the same day; by which means she pleases 
the younger members, who find a large party more lively and amusing, 
and offends their elders, who are jealously anxious to be the objects 
of undivided attention, and do not relish their recital of the all-im- 
portant affairs of Poppyshire being curtailed by some one else’s 
furnishing precisely similar details respecting the cheerful town of 
Laudanumville. Some of the party insist on arriving early, bent on 
a ‘nice chat,’ and are scandalised to fing that most of the family are 
out, and that those who are not are probably not up. They conceive 
their coming to luncheon to be an affair of such vast importance, 
that every one should have stayed at home to be ready to receive 
them, and would be unable to realise that their relatives regard a 
luncheon-party as an inconvenient incident in an over-crowded day. 
Others, again, unable to tear themselves away from the unwonted 
delights of Bond-street shops or of the crowded Row, arrive half an 
hour late, and indignantly exhibit watches set by the Slumberton 
clock as a justification. 

Then, again, there are people who live in remote regions, such as 
the farther portions of Kensingtonia or of Bayswater, who reproach 
their friends bitterly for not driving so many miles for the probable 
gratification of leaving cards, and observe, ‘ You know we are always 
at home at luncheon-time.’ It is needless to observe that, unless 
Special appointment is carefully made, they are tolerably certain, 
when, at the cost of much inconvenience and total disturbance of the 
arrangement of the day, the distant goal is finally reached, to be 

hot at home ;’ the victim returns home hungry and disgusted, and 


receives the next day a gushing note of regrets, coupled with an 
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urgent entreaty to ‘come again soon,’ which it is needless to say 
she very seldom does. Then there is another form, when two people 
are known to wish to meet, and an amiable friend volunteers to ask 
them to lunch with her to make each other’s acquaintance. No time 
could be possibly worse for enabling them to impress each other 
favourably. If they are women, they are pretty certain to be faint 
and exhausted for want of food, as, for some inscrutable reason, 
breakfast appears to be a meal impossible to a woman ; and the habit 
of making luncheon the children’s dinner has an effect the reverse of 
exhilarating upon most persons. If the two ladies met for the first 
time at dinner or at five-o’clock tea, each might probably be charmed 
with the other; at luncheon it is exceptionally fortunate if even one 
is pleased. 

There prevails a wild delusion among hostesses that it is ‘so 
nice’ to send away the seryants, and let their guests scramble for 
their food. It is needless to say that this is the direst of mistakes, 
resulting in the ladies going without everything they want, in the 
men being unspeakably sulky at their attempts at a téte-d-téte with 
their neighbours being ruthlessly interrupted by an apologetic request 
from the hostess that they will fetch the potatoes, or give Mrs. 
Jones some sherry; in the table being encumbered with dirty plates 
and tepid dishes sufficient to destroy the appetite of the proverbial 
hunter; and in the guests devoutly wishing themselves at home. 
To hear the nonsense spoken on this subject one would imagine the 
company to be collected for the sole and special purpose of talking 
high treason, and the servants to be known as secret agents in 
government pay. If such perfect freedom is required, such supreme 
mysteries involved, it is surely unwise to permit the children and 
the governess to be present—the former listening with all their 
ears, and certain to repeat, imperfectly and mischievously, what is 
beyond their comprehension ; the latter sitting in silence, and natu- 
rally absorbing everything. If people will victimise their friends 
with these dreary entertainments, more wearisome, through being 
undertaken so early in the day, than a score of dinners, they are at 
least bound to render the penance as endurable as possible, and not 
to oblige a lady to forego mint-sauce with lamb, or go without her 
accustomed glass of claret, because she does not like to ask a mat 
she has never seen before, and who is in all probability talking to 
some one else, to get up and supply her wants. 

Some people invite their friends to luncheon on the score of 
economy, and, of course, they are very right to confine themselves 
to the entertainment which alone they can afford; but it is very 
doubtful whether those whom they invite regard it as any hospitality 
at all; in fact, in the great majority of instances, they regard them- 
selves as having undergone severe personal inconvenience with the 
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laudable object of pleasing their hosts. Those who give luncheon- 
parties from economy would do well to transfer their hospitality to 
the more genial and still less costly form of five-o’clock tea, when 
people can come and go as they please, without being condemned to 
sit for a prolonged period in a stuffy dining-room saturated with 
the odour of roast mutton, or to the disturbance of ‘their digestion 
consequent on foraging excursions to the sideboard necessitated by 
the absence of the necessary servants. 














































DREAMS. 





DreamMs—fleeting shadows of the golden past 
Flitting across that death in life called sleep ; 
Bright visions, all too fairy-like to last, 
Dazzling to smiles the eyes that wake to weep ; 
Grouping dead faces round the darkened hearth, 
Shaping dead forms to fill the vacant chair, 
While dear dumb voices rouse long-silenced mirth, 
And ring old music on the heavy air. 


Dreams—lapping waking senses in their spell 

Till, passing the charmed threshold, we forget 
How high the baffling hills before us swell, 

The paths thick sown with cross and bar and fret ; 
We clasp the rose, nor feel the guardian thorn ; 

We taste the fruit, no bitter stings the lip; 
On to full noontide laughs the merry morn, 

And no rough breeze blows round our gallant ship. 











With open hand and joyous heart we pass, 
Loving and loved, among the dreamland’s bowers, 
While hopes, like violets nestled in the grass, 
Fling subtle sweetness o’er the coming hours ; 
And life in fearless faith and gladness seems 
Something too pure for fall, too rich for sorrow, 
Sleeping or waking, for the realm of dreams 
Such glow and glory Fancy’s wand can borrow. 





And then we wake, we wake! the touch still thrilling, 
The happy tears still brimming to the eyes, 

The eager loving tones the ear still filling ; 
We wake! to barren earth and iron skies; 

We wake! to dull regret, to useless yearning, 
To the long dreary task, the lonely pain ; 

And to hushed couch or swift charmed moments turning, 
Nature wails out, ‘O, but to dream again !’ 
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